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Le Vele Mete, Varis 


“If I fall on my 
head I’m done for! 
Help! Help! 


Just a Word 


On the bulletin board in the edi- 
torial rooms of The Independent where 
we schedule articles for publication, 
there is an impressive array right now 
—authoritative messages from the 
governments of Europe and the United 
States, timely discussions of the prob- 
lems of the day, stories of achievement, 
personality sketches of the men and 
women foremost in the news. 

OK 


Next week’s issue, for instance, will 


present as the monthly message from. 
the British nation to the American ~ 


people an article by Charles A. Mc- 
Curdy, a member of Parliament, on 
Great Britain’s most serious problem 
today—“The Strike Epidemic.” Mr. 
McCurdy gives much information that 
has not been emphasized in the press. 
KKK 
Our new Secretary of Agriculture, 
Edwin T. Meredith, has written the of- 
ficial message of the United States 
Government to the American people, to 
be published next week. 
**KK 


Perhaps the most talked of: man in 
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the United States recently (not count- 
ing President Wilson) is Sir Oliver 
Lodge. In an interview for The Inde- 
pendent, to be published in our next 
issue, Sir Oliver answers several of the 
questions that occur to the average man. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


PREMIER CLEMENCEAU—Don’t go to 
theaters. 


MINNIE MADDERN FISKE—Furs are 
unnecessary as clothing. 


Mrs. GEORGE DAWsoN—Olive oil will 
remove gum from a child’s hair. 


THomMas L. MasoN—New York has 
a heart of reinforced concrete. 


WaLt Mason—I have more work 
than I could do if I were twins. 


THEATRICAL PRODUCER MAURICE GEST 
—The American theater. is going to 
hell. 


Mrs. OWEN KILDARE—Legs are go- 
ing out and arms and necks are com- 
ing in. 

WILLIAM G. McApoo—Nobody will 
ever overthrow a government if you 
will let him talk. 


JAMES W. GERARD—I am my first 
choice as the next President, but Mr. 
Hoover comes next. 


MADAME MAURICE MAETERLINCK— 
When one is wearing a beautiful dress 
one can speak to others with great 
grace. 


NOVELIST VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ— 
And letting her spoon fall into the fry- 
ing pan of rice, she wept, swallowing 
her tears. 


HEALTH COMMISSIONER COPELAND— 
If in five years the dairymen’s league 
is not throttled there won’t be a Re- 
publican or Democratic party. 


COSTUMER ROBERT E. JONES—There 
is nothing that expresses cruelty and 
at the same time richness so well as a 
hard black glittering oil cloth. 


THomAs A. EpisoN—Lee Deforest 
made an audium so delicate that when 
a fly walks over the transmitter the 
sound as amplified will almost shatter 
your eardrum, 


GOVERNOR COOLIDGE—It is of the ut- 
most importance that we use every 
means in our power by effication, agi- 
tation and prayer to reéstablish re- 
ligion in the New England states. 


BisHop HucH L. BurRLESON—The 
hymn, “O Zion haste, thy mission high 
fulfilling,” has been translated into 
pure Dakotan and five thousand Sioux 
members of the Episcopal Church of 
South Dakota have adopted it as their 
rallying cry. 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York) 
346 & 348 BROADWAY . ° : NEW YORK, N. Y. 





TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS  : 
Life Insurance has suddenly taken on a new importance. Everybody wants it. 


This indicates that the public has begun to understand the economic value of the principle on 


which life insurance rests, and it also demonstrates the high regard in which our life companies are 
held. 


THE YEAR 1919 


For the New York Life 1919 was in many respects the greatest year in its history. 

Our new business ($531,000,000) exceeded the new business in any previous year by nearly 
$200,000,000. Our new business was written exclusively on the lives of individuals who made appli- 
cation to the Company and does not include any so-called Group insurance. 

Our Mortality returned to normal figures, after the heavy mortality from influenza in 1918, which 
extended through the first four months of 1919. 

The Russian Soviet Government by decree made life insurance a government monopoly in 
Russia and proceeded to liquidate the business of all life insurance companies, both domestic and 
foreign. Having by this decree assumed our liabilities, the government took possession of our 
property in Russia, including our investments which were chiefly railroad bonds guaranteed by the 
Russian Government, and purchased with moneys accumulated from premiums paid by Russian 
policy-holders. 

With the concurrence of the Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, approved 
by the Convention of Insurance Commissioners of the various States, we have eliminated both 
Russian assets and Russian liabilities from our statement for the year 1919. 

There are no material complications elsewhere in our foreign business. 

The decrease in assets at the end of 1919, by comparison with assets at the close of 1918, is due 
to the elimination of the Russian business and to the fact that in the assets at the close of 1918 there 
were about $22,000,000 which we had borrowed to purchase Liberty Bonds. 

Taking account of these items, the assets in 1919 made a normal increase. 

Safety funds increased during the year over $5,000,000. 

On December 31 our investments in Liberty Bends and Victory Notes exceeded $100,000,000. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY - - President 








Balance Sheet, January 1, 1920 








ASSETS LIABILITIES 

i i cil acid waitin $ 9,070,481.00 Policy Mesetvs ..ccceccseccececesscvees $757,098,302.00 
I OU DNR, vc cceccccnveccecnecn 1509,860,677.31 Other Policy Liabilities................. 24,398,333-52 
OE Ge Pe ncsdencncasacsssasees 145,185,034.77 Premiums, Interest and Rentals Prepaid.. 4,360,124.68 
eee re een 159,000.00 Taxes, Salaries, Rentals, Accounts, etc... 4,991,560.94 
Liberty Bonds and Victory Notes........ 100,665,626.80 Additional Reserves ............++see00+ 6,072,091.44 
Government, State, County and Municipal Dividends Payable in 1920.............. 32,045,775.56 

Dh {:eltbesencgenedisandasatnabad 147,363,654.60 Reserve for Deferred Dividends........ 88,157,064.00 
ED. caccnntsndipesscovebenss 344,053,001.96 Reserves, Special or Surplus Funds not 
Miscellaneous Bonds and Stock.......... 8,339,274.60 Included Above......sssseeeeees eneeee 43,807,967.91 
RE RRS eet eae 20,501,542.64 
Uncollected and Deterred Premiums.... 13,903,352.96 
Interest and Rents due and accrued..... 11,849,389.88 
Premiums reported to War Risk Insur- 

ance Bureau under Soldiers’ and 

gee Fe eee 30,523.44" 

ea mee nme eae nT > $061,022,120.05 | EE -cacuttcnidnsescieaknews aeewee $961 ,022,120.05 








Paid Policy-holders during the year 1919 - $116,174,621.00 
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Evening World 
Landed! 


By a Rather Typical Republican 


S an individual I understand that I am wholly 
unimportant. I represent only one vote in a 
suburb that is safely Republican anyway. 

But in traveling around the country I find 
that there are a good many other young men—thou- 
sands perhaps—who are feeling pretty much as I do. 
Perhaps in the aggregate we are important enough to 
justify our standing up in meeting like this, and speak- 
ing what is on our minds. 

So that you may have the picture correctly, let me de- 
vote one paragraph to myself, and then pass on to the 
real facts in the case. I am thirty-three years old and 
the president of a successful business. I happened to 
be born in one of the border states, but most of my 
life has been passed in the heart of the middle west, 
and I live now in a city on the Atlantic seaboard, so 
that, if moving around can keep a man from becoming 
wholly provincial, I ought to be reasonably free from 
suspicion on that ground. 

My grandfather was one of the early Republicans 
who would as soon have cut off his right hand as have 
a member of the family support a Democratic nominee. 
My father, with a somewhat less fervid attachment to 
the party, has maintained a pretty consistent record for 
regularity, and brought me up in the way I should go. 
With no special conviction in the matter, except the 
general feeling that the Democratic party was unfit to 
administer anything, I have usually voted under the 
symbol of the G. O. P. 

A rather typical third generation Republican, I 
imagine. Neither hot nor cold. Held by habit rather 
than affection; and inclined to be pretty critical of 
men and affairs at Washington. Nevertheless the man- 
egers of the party have been able to count on my vote 


pretty definitely in times past; and I have no doubt 
that they are figuring it—with the votes of some 
thousands like me—in their rosy estimates of the next 
national campaign. 

It is for that reason that I make bold to speak out. 
For recently I have heard rumors from Washington to 
this effect: 

“It’s a Republican year in spite of anything that can 
happen. The men in control don’t have to care what is 
said or who is nominated. They can win on any plat- 
form and with anybody.” 

This quotation may do the gentlemen in charge of 
the party an injustice: it may not fairly represent their 
attitude. Indeed I am sure it does not. But I do think it 
is time for them to stop a little and-look and listen. For 
there are a considerable number of us third generation 
men who had made up our minds several months ago 
that we were surely going to vote Republican in 1920 
and now are not quite so sure. We are held with pretty 
thin strings to the tail-board of the machine. It is per- 
fectly conceivable that on the first Tuesday following 
the first Monday in November we may turn up missing. 

Let me go back a few months and get a running start. 

In spite of all its mistakes the ramshackle old Demo- 
cratic party did win the war. To be sure most of the 
dollar a year men were Republicans; but at least the 
Democrats had sense enough to use them. And, blunder- 
ing and hesitating and leaking money out of every 
pocket, the administration did, none the less, manage 
to put Germany in her place. 

Then almost simultaneously the war ended and a 
Republican Congress came in. 

There were four very obvious things for it to do: 

First—To make peace. 


807 
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Second—To reduce governmental ex- 
penditures; get the Government out of 
private business, and-off the back of busi- 
ness. 

_ Third—To rehabilitate the railroads. 

Fourth—To make some intelligent pro- 
vision for the maintenance of our foreign 
trade, either by encouraging common ac- 
tion on the part of American financiers to 
finance Europe, or in some other way. 

That was more than a year ago, and 
what do the records show? First of all the 
Peace Treaty still unsigned. 

There is a good deal of difference of 
opinion among the men I meet about the 
League of Nations; but personally I have 
never had the slightest doubt that if it 
were submitted to a referendum it would 
be endorsed overwhelmingly by the plain 
people of the country. We hate war, we 
plain people; and we are for any big vis- 
ioned experiment that seeks to abolish war 
and are willing to take a reasonable busi- 








can’t draw off and 
live the quiet sub- 
urban life we used 
to glory in. Any- 
one who thinks 
that we can escape 
part of the bill for 
whatever happens 
in Europe from 
now to the end of 
the world must 
have a funny mind. 
I lost that idea en- 
tirely when I saw 
what happened to 
us between 1914 
and 1918—all be- 
cause an unknown 
assassin shot an 
obscure Prince in 
a part of Europe 
which I couldn’t 
even pronounce. 








ness risk in support of such an experiment. 

Boiled down to their lowest terms, the 
arguments of Borah and Reed and John- 
son seem to me to amount to this—that all the nations 
of the world are filled with thieves and robbers ex- 
cept our own, and that we cannot trust  our- 
selves in such company. I don’t believe it. Look- 
ing at the other nations from this distance it 
doesn’t seem to me that we have a great deal on them 
in the matter of common honesty. I may be wrong, but 
to my average eyes Clemenceau looks fully as honest 
as Borah, and Lloyd George—under most circumstances 
—as decent and fair-minded as Reed. I’m willing to 
take my chance on that, at least; and so are most of 
the common folks of the country, I think. 

I’m willing to go even farther. Grant for the sake of 
argument that the whole European game is crooked, 
and that none of the nations are fit to associate with 
our pure and high-minded selves. Even so I’d rather 
be in when the cards are dealt than I would to be forced 
into the game—as we were in 1916—when the ante is 
seven billion dol- 


Thomas im Detroit News 
One visit to a studio spoils all your fun 


Whether we like 
it or not we’re all 
bound up with 
Europe. And personally I think we ought to like it. 
The thing for which I condemn the Republicans is not 
that they disagreed about the League, but that in all 
their speeches I did not find one single spark of ideal- 
ism, one single recognition of the fact that in this day 
no nation liveth to itself, and none can hope to prosper 
and be safe except thru the prosperity and security of 
all. 

So much for the League. The fact remains that the 
business-like Republicans, contemptuous of the Demo- 
crats as they are, have talked and talked and talked for 
more than a year. And still there is no peace. 

On the railroads, on governmental reorganization, 
and on international trade the record is the same. A 
year of utter futility, with no single sign of leadership 
or ability to get things done. 

If men like me vote for the Republicans next time 
it will be because we love Wilson less, not because we 
love them more. And that, I suppose, is 





lars and the cost, 
before we are thru, 
is thirty billion. 
Does any man 
suppose for one 
minute that if Ger- 
many had known 
that we would be 
in the war she 
would ever have 
started it? Isn’t it 
perfectly conceiv- 
able that with a 
League and some- 
one like Roosevelt 
to speak for us and 
say: “One step far- 
ther and you’ve 
got to figure on us, 
as well as on 
France and Russia 
and Great Brit- 
ain,” the whole 
trouble would have 
been settled out of 








what they are counting on. That and the 
proverbial unintelligence of the Democrats 
which has saved them so often before. 

Which brings me to the subject of candi- 
dates. : 

If the Democrats nominate McAdoo, or 
Gerard, or Baker, or even Palmer, I’ll 
probably vote Republican, but suppose the 
Democrats, by a sublime and wholly unex- 
pected stroke of intelligence, should nom- 
inate Hoover. What then? 

Then, as far as I am concerned, it will 
be a very big question whether Mr. Hays 
can count on my vote or not. If the candi- 
date is Lowden, or Harding, or Johnson, 
they can figure me out right now. Estima- 
ble gentlemen, perhaps, with many fine 
qualities. But they have the misfortune to 
belong to a crowd of which I—and millions 
of ordinary Americans—are heartily sick 
and tired. The good old stuffed-shirt crowd, 
with its fervid declaration of platitudes: 
its fearless war upon the Bolsheviks (who 
have no votes): its distortions and half 
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court? I think so. 
At any rate we 


— 


It’s getting so’s a fellow can’t have 
any privacy anywhere any more 


truths and all the other tiresome camou- 
flage of party politics. I’m sick of it all. 
The times call [Continued on page 332 
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The Problem of the Pacific 


A Message from the Imperial Japanese Government 
to the American People 
By Vice-Admiral Isamu Takeshita of the Imperial Japanese Navy 


HAT the world is 


testifies to the firm belief 





growing smaller is 

due to’ the ad- 

vancement in sci- 
ence, the development of 
means of transportation, 
and the more rapid com- 
munication on land and 
sea, under the sea and in 
the air. It follows, then, 
that the countries which 
constitute the commer- 
cial, political, and social 
world hold _ interests 
which are increasingly 
common to all, The coun- 
tries bordering on the Pa- 
cific are no exception; so 
we find Japan and the 
United States discussing 
many more matters of 
common and mutual con- 
cern than at any time in 
the history of their rela- 
tions. To develop these 
mutual concerns in har- 








of the Japanese nation in 
the necessity for a union 
between Japan and Korea. 

Japan is short of raw 
material and food. The 
deficit must be imported 
from abroad and must be 
paid for by the export of 
our own productions. The 
industries of Japan, there- 
fore, are gradually devel- 
oping and her foreign 
commerce is expanding. 
During the last great war, 
some of the Powers, from | 
their own necessities and 
rightly, put an embargo 
on exports and imports of 
certain articles. This 
brought to the people of 
Japan, who are not self- 
supporting or self-sus- 
taining, the realization 
that their industries and 








even the necessities of 


mony and to prevent dis- 
cord is a_ responsibility 
devolving on advanced na- 
tions and civilized peoples. 


Vice-Admiral Takeshita, at one time Japanese Naval Attaché at 
Washington, lays claim to fame, among weightier things, in 


their every day life de- 
pend upon foreign reci- 


that he is the man who taught 


It is true that increasing 








community of interest does increase opportunity for 
differences of opinion, but at the same time—as 
thought and knowledge broaden and as narrow-minded- 
ness decreases—agreements and understandings be- 
come more easy to reach. 

In the Chino-Japanese war of 1894-95 and in the 
Russo-Japanese war of 1904-05, Japan fought success- 
fully against what were considered great powers, but 
these facts should by no means give rise to an infer- 
ence that Japan is an aggressive and warlike nation. 

In those days Chosen (Korea) was extremely un- 
stable and if the powerful neighbors of Korea, follow- 
ing an aggressive policy, had made with her an of- 
fensive alliance and so had secured a paramount in- 
fluence or had established bases for naval and military 
purposes, the situation would have been intolerable to 
Japan. Obviously it would have been a strategic men- 
ace. Let me suggest an analogy. What would be the 
situation if the United States found that Canada, Mex- 
ico, or Cuba were making alliances with strong powers 
hostile to the United States? Let me ask what attitude 
the United States would assume. It. was to avert the 
imminent danger of such a situation in the Far East 
that Japan fought against China and against Russia. 
Politically and strategically, these were purely defen- 
sive wars. They were fought for the very existence of 
Japan. It was because they were defensive and not at 
oll aggressive that it was possible to mobilize our 
rational strength; and it was because of the call for 
defense of home and country that our soldiers and 
sailors fought like the Spartans of old. Indeed, it may 
be said that the very fact of these contests over Korea 


President Roosevelt “jiu-jitsu procity and friendly for- 


eign exchange. Consequently, Japan is now giving most 
earnest attention to the question of raw materials and 
food, the fundamentals of the existence of the people 
and of the trade of the country. 

An island-power, circumstanced as is Japan, must 
have adequate shipping. The navy of such a power 
must be able to some extent to protect the trade-routes 
to and from the sources of supply and demand; it must 
in the best sense be equal to the task of safeguarding 
the existence of its people, The Japanese navy exists . 
simply and solely as a guarantee of the national ex- 
‘stence of Japan. Politically and strategically, our am- 
bition is satisfied with a strength sufficient for such 
protective and defensive uses. The idea of the use of 
Japanese naval forces for any aggressive designs is 
foreign to the government and people of Japan. Even 
a modest ambition or program to show a naval strength 
equal to that of any foreign power is not entertained 
as a part of our naval policy. 

The United States is a completely self-supporting 
country. It is rich, its people are highly civilized, pro- 
gressive, and energetic. Production increases there 
steadily. Its foreign trade now occupies the first place 
in the world of commerce; and now as the result of a 
policy to carry as far as possible its trade in its own 
bottoms, America’s merchant marine takes now the 
second place in the world of shipping. America’s for- 
eign investment of capital in various forms amounts 
to a fabulous sum, increasing with great rapidity. 
Necessarily, therefore, the interests of the United 
States in the Pacific Ocean and the countries bordering 
cn it, increase and expand as much as American trade 
spreads eastward across the Atlantic. The United 
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States navy, consistent with this situation, is becom- 
ing stronger and always stronger. America’s naval 
force in the Pacific is almost the most powerful in 
these seas. For these reasons, the economic and mili- 
tary interests of the two countries in the Pacific appear 
to be more or less complicated; and a false conception 
might argue the probability of increasing entangle- 
ments. 

But if we care to study the economic situation in 
all its aspects, we will find that far more can be gained 
by both countries from a harmonious community of 
interest than could be won by conflict. A most impor- 
tant consideration is that Japan in no way encroaches 
upon any particular, national, or vital interest of the 
United States. Surely, there should not arise any neces- 
sity on the part of the United States to prevent Japan 
from securing food and raw materials which are of 
particular, national, and vital interest to the life of 
Japan. 

There is another aspect also. Civilization is advanc- 
ing. In the near future the League of Nations will be 
a factor; and as time advances forces calculated to 
harmonize conflicting interests will become more ef- 
fective. In Japan, a sense of righteousness and justice 
always prevails. The Japanese are not a war-loving 
people: they will never fight unless in a righteous cause; 
and our armaments, I repeat, are designed solely for 
defense. I have realized the spirit which rules in the 
United States since the formation of the Union; I 
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believe I comprehend the noble principles for which 
the United States stand. During the past twenty years 
on frequent visits to the United States, I have studied 
the history and character of the people of that country 
very closely. As a result of the courtesy of many good 
friends with whom I could speak without reserve, I 
Fave had excellent opportunities to grasp the national 
characteristics by close touch with many Americans of 
varied circles and classes. Thru these experiences and 
thru general observation I have reached the confident 
belief that although the bearing, conduct, and com- 
ment of some Americans in certain sections might stir 
an unkindly sentiment, these after all are only tem- 
porary phenomena. There are also some people in Japan 
engaged in stirring up hostile sentiment. A few politi- 
cians or even one class of people, cannot be sufficiently 
powerful to direct a national antagonistic policy in 
both countries. Thru a mutual spirit of tolerance and 
with a certain patience, therefore, conflicting interests 
can with equity and fairness be adjusted amicably 
around the table of friendly conference. 

Turning to a consideration of the naval situation, 
the United States has a very strong fleet in the Pacific 
and is strengthening her naval bases on the Pacific 
coast and in the Hawaiian islands. These are questions 
of the national defense for the United States and, of 
course, no foreigner has the right to attempt to in- 
fiuence such a policy. The newspapers report sometimes 
the establishment of naval [Continued on page 332 














Sometimes when I am happy and at rest, 

I think I like all kinds of people best; 

Even the shallow, round-eyed gossips give 
A little zest to life. So let them live! 

Just to be near my kind and hear them talk 
Seems very good to me. Oh, dearer far 

The racket on the streets where people walk 
Than all the prairie’s quiet spaces are. 


But when I think more keenly, I confess, MA 
There are a few that I like somewhat less 
Than others; those who smugly speak to me 
With minds elusive as crabs upon the rocks, 
Who reach limp fingers out too languidly 
When they shake hands; whose kindness only mocks. 
| | I hope that they may prosper in some good way 








And find them friends according to their needs, 
Die, without doing much harm, some quiet day, 
| And reach the heavens of their several creeds. 


But I like people who can make things grow, 

Whose hands are wise to move the quickened earth 
In Spring, so that the new vine-tendrils know 

An easier grace and a more confident mirth. ‘ 
I like the makers of a thousand things, 

Of music, magic of words, or mighty wings 

That cut the winds as they go droning through 

The wondering deeps of the defiant blue. 

And always I can find out much of good 

In people who know how to handle food; 

I think there is some merit of heart or head 
In any person who can make good bread, ' 
And make it lovingly, and put away 

The golden-crusted loaves, as if to say, 

“Tt is no small matter to remake mankind 

Daily with flour, the body and the mind.” 

I like firm health that never comes by chance, 
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People 


By Marguerite Wilkinson 





A sudden glint of hardness in the glance, 

And slow thought spoken out of strong content. 

I like an athlete as I like a tree, , 

And both are very beautiful to me. 

I like men with the manners of great kings 

In all the little worlds of common things, 

Shrewd, humorous men, still quick to kindliness, 
With dreams they laugh at, rather than express, 
And busy women, ample and motherly, t 
Guarding the little children they have borne 

Or making their homes houses of refuge, free 

To all who are unmothered and forlorn. r 
Mellow old autocrats to whom the years 

Have given wisdom, and young pioneers 

Who lay rough hands upon a living truth 

And hold it with the passion of their youth, 

And those who can be gay through middle-age, 

And every questioner, and every sage— 

All these have my respect; whole-heartedly 

I would give thanks for all their gifts to me. 

Since I have been poor and sick my words would bless 
The sick and poor with every gentleness, 

And since I have known sadness very well, 

I care for the sorrowful more than I can tell. 

And I revere the flower-like, serene 

Spirits that bloom on hills where air is pure, 

Lonely and rare, with a long climb between 

Their world and the lower world that I endure. 


But dearest are the homes where children play, 
Where men smoke quietly to end the day, 

Where women sew and sing and dream and brood, 
Declaring, without speech, that life is good, 
Where with some homely ritual of delight 

The year’s high festivals are made more bright. 
Oh, when in such a simple home I rest, 

I think that I like simple people best. 











And a quick handshake, and a greeting meant, 
— 









































A Message from the 
United States Government 


Our Forward March in Agriculture 


By David F. Houston 
Secretary of the Treasury, Former Secretary of Agriculture 





ERY few people 

in urban cen- 

ters have an 

adequate con- 
ception of the nation’s 
agencies working for the 
betterment of rural life. 
Most of them are ig- 
norant not only of the 
organization and activi- 
ties of the federal De- 
partment of Agriculture 
but also of its great 
allies, the state univer- 
sities and colleges of 
agriculture and the state 
departments. I may go 
even further and ven- 
ture the assertion that 
not five per cent of the 
well-informed men of 
the nation can approxi- 








which involves as its aim 
the training of all adult 
agricultural workers. 
The Department of 
Agriculture has sixteen 
divisions and two 
boards, as follows: The 
Office of the Secretary, 
including the Offices of 
Farm Management and 
Information and of the 
Solicitor; the Library; 
the Division of Accounts 
and Disbursements; the 
Division of Publica- 


tions; the Bureau of 
Biological Survey; of 
Soils; of Crop Esti- 


mates; of Entomology; 
of Chemistry; of Plant 
Industry; of Animal In- 
dustry ; of Public Roads; 








mately describe the or- 
ganization and activities 
of any of the great fed- 
eral departments or lo- 
cate many of the most 
important bureaus. 

The only explanation of this ignorance I can give is 
that, for the most part, the work of the agricultural 
agencies is not much in the public eye, that there is 
little of the dramatic about it, and that the daily press 
occupies itself largely with the news of the hour. 

As a matter of fact this nation has more helpful leg- 
islation and, in point of personnel, financial support and 
range of activities, larger and more effective agricul- 
tural institutions than any other three nations in the 
world combined. 

The Federal Department of Agriculture is the great- 
est scientific organization in existence. It has on its 
rolls over 21,000 employes, nearly 10,000 of whom are 
classified as scientific or technical, a regular budget 
of $37,500,000, and is charged with the administration 
of two laws, one of which, the agricultural extension 
act, involves the expenditure on the part of federal 
and state units of more than $14,000,000 and the other, 
the road act, the codperative expenditure of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 during this year and next. 

The great allies of the Department of Agriculture, 
the colleges of agriculture, of which there is one in 
each state, have plants and endowments valued at 
$185,000,000, annual incomes aggregating $48,000,000, 
resident and short-course students numbering 123,000, 
of whom 45,000 are in agricultural courses; and the 
two in coéperation are administering an extension act 


Paul Thompson 


Mr. Houston believes that education is as good for the farmer as 
for the professional man. Before becoming Secretary of Agriculture, 
he was in turn president of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, president of the University of Texas and Chancellor 
of Washington University in St. Louis, so his advice carries weight 


of Markets; the Forest 
Service; the States Re- 
lations Service; the 
Weather Bureau. Its two 
boards are known as the 
Insecticide and Fungi- 
cide Board and the Federal Horticultural Board. 

It is almost easier to try to indicate what the de- 
partment does not do than what it does do. It probably 
touches the people of the nation at more points than 
any other two departments of the government. Broadly 
speaking, its work is divided into three sorts, regu- 
latory, investigational and educational. It administers 
thirty laws, among which are the following: The animal 
and plant quarantines; meat inspection; the 28-hour 
law; the food and drugs, and the migratory bird laws; 
laws providing federal funds for agricultural colleges, 
including the Hatch and Adams, and the agricultural 
extension acts; those relating to national forests; the 
cotton futures; the grain standards; the federal ware- 
house and the federal aid road act. 

Many of these laws are of broad scope and impor- 
tance and deal with problems of great complexity and 
delicacy. On the research side, there is no broad scien- 
tific agricultural problem with which it does not deal. 
For many years its activities were largely in the field 
of production and education, but within comparatively 
recent times it has occupied the field of distribution; 
and today, in the Bureau of Markets, it has the best 
erganized and the largest trained staff of market ex- 
perts in the world. 

To attempt to give a view of the varied activities of 
the work of the department and of the specific results 
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Wide World 


A group of Australian war veterans who have come to this country to study the latest farming methods, the United States, 
according to Mr. Houston, having larger and more effective agricultural institutions than any other three nations combined 


accomplished would require volumes rather than maga- 
zine pages. I can only hint at them. 

It has been estimated that the animal and plant dis- 
eases are causing annually a loss of $1,500,000,000. 
Among these are hog cholera, Texas cattle fever, tuber- 
culosis, and diseases attacking cereals, fruits and cot- 
ton. The Department of Agriculture has taken the 
leadership in controlling hog cholera, with a reduction 
in the losses from 118 per 1,000 in 1914 to 42 in 1918, 
or from $75,000,000 to $32,000,000. It has eradicated 
the cattle tick from more than 400,000 square miles in 
13 years; and is rapidly proceeding with its elimina- 
tion from the remaining area of less than 300,000. 
It has nearly eradicated the scabies of sheep and cattle 


one-third of the total area of the United States, 
and pointed out sources of potash and other 
fertilizers. With its more than two hundred fully 
equipped stations, it furnished daily predictions 
of the weather by mail, telegraph and telephone to 
every community in the union and to more than 
5,000,000 telephone subscribers, These predictions are 
not only of interest to every citizen but are of incal- 
culable value to navigators and to farmers. The service 
of the bureau proved to be of great value for military 
operations during the war and especially to aviators, 
whom it will aid increasingly in the future. It fur- 
nishes daily market reports to the various sections of 
the union a3 conditions require so that producers may 


from about one-half the ter- 
ritory of the nation. It has 
suppressed the- foot-and- 
mouth disease in an area ex- 
tending from Massachusetts 
to Montana; and this is the 
only nation that has succeed- 
ed in doing this sort of thing 
over a large area. 

It has saved the citrus 
fruit industry of California 
from the white scale, the 
Florida orange groves from 
the citrus canker, and de- 
vised a system of cotton cul- 
ture which promotes the 
growing of cotton in spite of 
the boll weevil. It has intro- 
duced into this country 
cereals, grasses, corns, cot- 
tons and other’ valuable 
plants. A short time ago Dur- 
ham wheat suited to the 
semi-arid regions was not 
known. Now the production 
is 50,000,000 bushels. Kafir 
corns a few years ago were 
not included in our statistics. 
This year the production ex- 
ceeds 125,000,000 bushels. 
One of the original navel or- 
ange trees from which an in- 
dustry of many millions of 
dollars has been established 
is still in the department’s 
possession, 

It has made soil surveys of 
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What the Department of Agriculture 
Has Done in the Last 


Seven Years 


1—The Bureau of Markets made into the largest 
and most efficient organization of its kind in 
the world. The states followed suit in the estab- 
lishment of similar bureaus. 

2—Congress passed the greatest extension educa- 
tional measure ever framed, for training far- 
mers by the county agent system in codpera- 
tion with agricultural organizations, under 
which $14,000,000 has already been expended. 

3—Passed cotton futures act to correct abuses in 
cotton trade. 

4—Passed the grain grades bill to insure farmers 
fair prices for specific commodities produced. 

5—Passed Federal warehouse law to promote safe 
storage, orderly marketing and to facilitate 
financing. ' 

6—Passed farm loan act by the terms of which 
farmers may secure long term loans on amor- 
tization principle at a low rate of interest. 

7—Amended national banking laws to allow na- 
tional banks, for the first time, to lend on farm 
security with maturity periods twice as great 
as those for commercial paper. 

8—Passed Federal aid road act under which the 
Government is coéperating with the States in 
the building of highways, and which has led 
to the creation of expert highway commissions 
in each state. From state and Federal sources 
there will be expended under this act for road 
building this year $1,000,000,000. 
In his last annual report as Secretary of Agri- 

culture, Mr. Houston urgently recommended the 

passage of bills now before Congress to bring 


‘about codperative action between the Federal and 


state governments for a much-needed improvement 
in rural sanitation and the provision of adequate 
hospital facilities in the rural districts. 














know where to ship their 
products and it has dis- 
tributed in one year more 
than 62,000,000 bulletins and 
other publications. 

The department is one of 
the largest landlords in the 
world. It supervises 155,000,- 
000 acres of national forest 
land, protects the forests 
from fires, promotes the use 
of water for irrigation, de- 
velops recreation uses for 
millions of people, and con- 
ducts many scientific tests 
thru its great forest products 
laboratory. When the de- 
partment took over from the 
Interior Department ten 
years ago the control of the 
national forests, the grazing 
was steadily deteriorating 
and sustained about 1,500,000 
animals. Today, under scien- 
tific management, the graz- 
ing is steadily improving and 
the forests are supporting 
more than 12,000,000 ani- 
mals. It handles 32 per cent 
of the water power of the na- 
tion, and controls under spe- 
cial permit the investment 
of over $300,000,000 of pri- 
vate funds in or near the for- 
ests in the west. It is buying 
up and controlling in sim- 
ilar [Continued on page 3380 
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_ Rare Metals in Everyday Use 


You may not know their names, but 
you couldn’t get along without them 
By Edwin E. Slosson 


LONG in the latter half of the last century 

chemists had begun to perceive certain regu- 

larities and relationships among the various 

elements, so they conceived the idea that some 
sort of a pigeon-hole scheme might be devised in which 
the elements could be filed away in the order of their 
atomic weights so that one could see just how a cer- 
tain element, known or unknown, would behave from 
merely observing its position in the series. Mendeléef, a 
Russian chemist, devised the most ingenious of such 
systems called the “periodic law” and gave proof that 
there was something in his theory by predicting the 
properties of three metallic elements, then unknown 
but for which his arrangement showed three empty 
pigeon-holes. Sixteen years later all three of these pre- 
dicted elements had been discovered, one by a French- 
man, one by a German and one by a Scandinavian, and 
named from patriotic impulse, gallium, germanium and 
scandium. This was a triumph of scientific prescience as 
striking as the mathematical proof of the existence of 
the planet Neptune by Leverrier before it had been 
found by the telescope. 

But altho Mendeléef’s law told “the truth,” it gradu- 
ally became evident that it did not tell “the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth,” as the lawyers put it. As 
usually happens in the history of science the hypothesis 
was found not to explain things’so simply and com- 
pletely as was at first assumed. The anomalies in the 
arrangement did not disappear on closer study, but 
stuck out more conspicuously. Tho Mendeléef had point- 
ed out three missing links, he had failed to make pro- 
vision for a whole group of elements since discovered, 
the inert gases of the helium-argon group. As we now 
know, the scheme was built upon the 


This sudden change of venue from pure to applied 
science came about thru a Viennese chemist, Dr. Carl 
Auer, later and‘in consequence known as Baron Auer 
von Welsbach. He was trying to sort out the rare earths 
by means of the spectroscopic method, which consists 
ordinarily in dipping a platinum wire into a solution of 
the unknown substance and holding it in a colorless gas 
flame. As it burns off, each element gives a characteris- 
tic color to the flame, which is seen as a series of lines 
when looked at thru the spectroscope. But the flash of 
the flame from the platinum wire was too brief to be 
studied, so Dr. Auer hit upon the plan of soaking a 
thread in the liquid and putting this in the gas jet. The 
cotton of course burned off at once, but the earths held 
together and when heated gave off a brilliant white 
light, very much like the calcium or lime light which is 
produced by heating a stick of quicklime in the oxy- 
hydrogen flame. But these rare earths do not require 
any such intense heat as that, for they will glow in an 
ordinary gas jet. 

So the Welsbach mantle burner came into use every- 
where and rescued the coal gas business from the de- 
struction threatened by the electric light. It was no 
longer necessary to enrich the gas with oil to make its 
flame luminous, for a cheaper fuel gas such as is used 
for a gas stove will give, with a mantle, a fine white 
light of much higher candle power than the ordinary 
gas jet. The mantles are knit in narrow cylinders on 
machines, cut off at suitable lengths, soaked in a solu- 
tion of the salts of the rare earths and dried. Artificial 
silk (viscose) has been found better than cotton thread 
for the mantles, for it is solid, not hollow, more uni- 
form in quality and continuous instead of being broken 





up into one-inch fibers. There is a great 





false assumptions that the elements 
are immutable and that their atomic 
weights are invariable. 

The elements that the chemists had 
most difficult in sorting out and identi- 
fying were the heavy metals found in 
the “rare earths.” There were about 
twenty of them so mixed up together 
and so much alike as to baffle all ordi- 


‘Work Wanted 


The following unemployed 
elements are looking for 
positions suited to their 
various talents where they 
can be useful to the world. 


deal of difference in the quality of 
these mantles, as every one who has 
used them knows. Some that give a 
bright glow at first with the gas-cock 
only half open will soon break up or 
grow dull and require more gas to get 
any kind of a light out of them. Others 
will last long and grow better to the 
last. Slight impurities in the earths or 


nary means of separating them. For a Columbium the gas will speedily spoil the light. 
hundred years chemists worked over Gallium The best results are obtained from a 
them and quarreled over them before Indium mixture of 99 parts thoria and 1 part 
they discovered that they had a com- Cicicidinn ceria. It is the ceria thai gives the 
mercial value. It was a problem as re- : light, yet a little more of it will lower 
mote from practicality as any that Terbium the luminosity. 

could be conceived. The man in the Thulium The non-chernical reader is apt to be 
street did not see why chemists should Lanthanum confused by the strange names and 
care whether there were two didym- Neodymium their varied terminations, but he need 
lums any more than why theologians Scandium not be when he learns that new metals 
should care whether there were two Ciciindieen are given names ending in -wm, such 


Isaiahs. But all of a sudden, in 1885, 
the chemical puzzle became a business 
proposition. The rare earths became 
household utensils and it made a big 
difference with our gas bills whether 
the ceria and the thoria in the burner 
mantles were absolutely pure or con- 
tained traces of some of the other ele- 
ments that were so difficult to separate. 











Willing to begin at the 
bottom in industries where 
there is a chance to rise. 
References as to character 
and capabilities by all 
the leading chemists. 


as sodium, cerium, thorium, and that 
their oxides (compounds with oxygen, 
or earths) are given the termination 
-a, like soda, ceria, thoria. So when he 
sees a name ending in -wm let him pic- 
ture to himself a metal, any metal since 
they mostly look alike, lead or silver, 
for example. And when he comes across 
a name ending [Continued on page 333 
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Shall Armenia Perish? 


By Henry Morgenthau 
Former Ambassador to Turkey, and National Vice-Chairman of Near East Relief 


WO hundred and fifty thousand Christian Arme- 

nian women enslaved in Turkish harems call to 

the people of America for liberation! One hun- 

dred thousand women already rescued by Near 
East Relief agents from harems will perish unless sup- 
port from America is continued! Two hundred and fifty 
thousand children, orphaned by the unspeakable Turks, 
are calling in the only English they know, “Bread, 
Uncle Sam.” One million two hundred thousand desti- 
tute, homeless, clotheless adults look to the giant in the 
West for the succor that will keep them from annihila- 
tion. What shall our answer be? 

If they were good enough to fight and die fur us 
when we needed their help so sorely, are they not good 
enough to be given some crumbs from our plenty? 

Since the beginning of the war, the Turkish Arme- 
nians have been largely refugees. A simple, agricul- 
tural people, they have been exiled from their farms 
and deprived of all opportunity to support themselves. 
Now, more than a year after the armistice, they are 
still living the life of nomads, able to continue alive 
only by virtue of American philanthropy. If ever un- 
merited suffering called for succor the plight of the 
Armenians should be heeded now. A few months more 
and it may be relief will come too late for those myri- 
ads whom only we can save. 

Let the American slogan now become—Serve Arme- 
nians for a little while longer with life’s necessities 
that they may be preserved for the day of national 
freedom and rebirth, which no people more truly and 
greatly deserves. 


The belief, held by some persons, that Turkey has re- | 


pented and can do no further harm, is without founda- 
tion. The group that led Turkey into the war on the 
side of Germany is now in the saddle. The Turk has not 
been disarmed and these leaders are now aiding the 
Tartars. Kurds and Bolshevists are urging them on to 


kill and rob the surviving Armenians at every oppor- 
tunity. The deportations and massacres during the war 
were not spontaneous uprisings of unorganized mobs, 
but were the working out of a well-plotted plan of 
wholesale extermination in which regular Turkish offi- 
cers and troops took part as if in a campaign against 
an enemy in the field. 

More than 2,000,000 persons were deported. The sys- 
tem was about the same everywhere. The Armenians, 
men, women and children, would be assembled in the 
marketplace. Then the able-bodied men would be 
marched off and killed by being shot or clubbed in cold 
blood at some spot which did not necessitate the trouble 
of burial. 

Next the wemen would be sorted out. Agents of the 
Turk officers picked the youngest and fairest for their 
masters’ harems. Next the civil officials had their pick, 
and then the remainder either were sold for one medjidi 
—a silver coin valued at about 80 cents—or were driven 
forth to be seized by the lower class Turks and Kurds. 

As a last step, those who remained, mothers, grand- 
mothers, children, were driven forth on their death pil- 
grimages across the desert of Aleppo, with no food, no 
water, no shelter, to be robbed and beaten at every halt, 
to see children slain in scores before their eyes, and 
babies dashed to death against rocks or spitted on the 
bayonets of the soldier guards. 

If America is going, to condone these offenses, if she 
is going to permit to continue conditions that threaten 
and permit their repetition, she is party to the crime. 
These peoples must be freed from the agony and dan- 
ger of such horrors. They must not only be saved for 
the present but either thru governmental action,or pro- 
tection under the League of Nations they must be given 
assurance that they will be free in peace and that no 
harm can come to them. 

New York 


E:ditorially Speaking 


Never mind. Burleson still stays on. 
* * * 


A cinematograph of the Cabinet will soon replace the 
group photograph. 

* * * 

Nature still goes us one better. The sun cleans off 
more snow in an hour than our Street Cleaning De- 
partment can in a fortnight. 

* * * 


One good reason for reading the Congressional 
Record is to see if your Representative or Senator is 
attempting to stir up bad feeling between the United 
States and the Powers associated with us in the Great 
War. If so, punish him next November. The war was 
fought in vain unless it created friendship with our 
comrades in France, England and Italy. 

* _ * 


However we vote, Nature may override us. In 1896 
we voted against cheap money, but the war has brought 
it. In 1916 a good many people voted to keep out of war, 
but Germany made it impossible. If in 1920 the nation 
votes to keep out of foreign alliances and entangle- 
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ments the airplane and the transatlantic steamer will 
sooner or later veto any such policy. 
. * * * 


The President’s expressed reason for asking Mr. 
Lansing’s resignation violates every principle of sound 
administration. When the head of an organization can- 
not function, it is the duty of the second in command to 
“carry on.” This is good military practise. It is good 
business practise. It ought to be good governmental 
practise. To say that members of a President’s Cab- 
inet, who had been for four months prevented by his 
serious illness from consulting with him, must not con- 
sult with each other over their mutual responsibilities 
is to utter a wild and dangerous absurdity. The Secre- 
tary of State would have been derelict in his duty if he 
had not called his Cabinet associates into conference. 
The Government could not stop because the President 
was too ill to carry it on. Someone had to act. Someone 
had to decide. Someone had to take counsel, The Cab- 
inet members were the ones to do it. If Mr. Lansing 
had neglected or declined to act as he did, the Presi- 
dent would have had good ground for asking for his 
resignation. 
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The Story of the Week 

















Congress, the People and the President 


Congress grows daily more attentive to all ex- 

pressions of public, class and group opinion. Both 
parties are striving to find out and in some measure to 
do “what the people want” for the purposes of their 
platforms and their pre-election records. 

Any considerable group of responsible citizens that 
talks long enough and loud enough about what it wants 
can find in Congress today some group of members to 
take up its battle and fight aggressively and perhaps 
successfully if the end desired does not run directly 
counter to party purposes. 

The threats and counterthreats of political action 
during the last few months have made both parties 
nervous, and from now until the time of the election 
each will try to outdo the other in proving itself the 
more willing and more efficient servant of the people 

. who control the votes. 

The House, all of whose members come up for reélec- 
tion in November, naturally is more anxious than the 
Senate, only one-third of whose members must stand. 
The Senate passed the Sterling anti-sedition bill. The 
House killed it before it got to the floor, because articu- 
late public opinion was on the other side. 

The Senate adopted the anti-strike clauses of the 
Cummins railroad bill, but the House conferees success- 
fully insisted that they be 
stricken out. The recent 


; S the time for active electioneering approaches 


railroads of a 51 per cent return. Joined by the labor 
group, opposing both the guarantee and the provisions 
for compulsory arbitration, they may be able to pre- 
vent final enactment of the legislation in time for the 
return of the roads March 1. 

In pursuing this course they will be responding to 
the demand of that group of the public that expresses 
its opinions most vigorously—organized labor. The an- 
nouncement of the American Federation of Labor that 
it will take an aggressive part in the congressional 
elections, checking up the candidates offered by the po- 
litical parties and supporting or opposing them accord- 
ing to whether they are friendly on unfriendly to labor, 
has caused no little apprehension among the members 
of the House. 

Every new threat gives Congress a new attack of 
nerves. Both parties would like to include in their plat- 
forms planks calling for a more moderate prohibition 
policy, but with the Anti-Saloon League, which invented 
the method now to be used by labor, still on the watch, 
they doubt if they dare. 

The question of how the women will vote adds to the 
political uncertainty. The parties are in a competition 
of adding women to their committees. And members of 
Congress who voted “no” on the suffrage amendment 
are now bringing all possible pressure in their states 
for ratification, in order 





threat of the railroad 
strike delayed the sub- 
mission of the confer- 
ence report to the two 
houses, and led to the re- 
writing of the bill’s labor 
provisions. 

As the bill stands there 
is created a Federal board 
of nine members, three 
representing employees, 
three representing man- 
agement, and three the 
public, to which must be 
referred all labor disputes 
threatening an interrup- 
tion of transportation 
service. The award decid- 
ed upon by a majority of 
the board, containing at 


public group, is to be final. 

A strong group of 
Democrats in the House, 
led by Representative 
Thetus Sims, former 
chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, will op- 
pose acceptance of the 








that the women may see 
their good works and 
vote for them in grati- 
tude. Opponents of the 
peace treaty believe that 
the women would vote al- 
most unanimously for the 
League of Nations if they 
get their wish and it is 
made a campaign issue. 
They are accused, appar- 
ently unjustly, of having 
agreed on a plan whereby 
the amendment will fall 
short of ratification be- 
fore November by one 
- state. 

The protests of women’s 
organizations and of the 
farmers against univer- 
sal military training led 
the Democrats in the 
House in caucus assem- 
bled to adopt a resolution 
declaring 

It is the sense of this 
caucus that no measure 
should be passed by this 
Congress providing for uni- 
versal compulsory military 
service or training: 
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conference report because 


of its guarantee to the 


This time it looks as if Jonah had 
thrown the rest of the crew overboard 


In doing so they violat- 
ed the wishes of President 
Wilson, exprest in a letter 
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London Opinion 
“The paper that makes you think” 


to Secretary Baker a few hours before, in which he 
said: 

I would be very glad to have you convey to appropriate 
members of the House who will attend the caucus my 
strong feeling against action by the caucus which will 
tend to interpose an arbitrary party determination to the 
consideration which this subject should receive from the 
best thought of the members of the House. 

The action of the Democrats killed the possibility of 
such legislation at this session of Congress. It would 
not have been taken so hastily had the caucus assem- 
bled a week later. At the time they regarded President 
Wilson as “a dead one,” to use their own expression. 
His resumption of leadership, announced to the world in 
his dismissal of Secretary Lansing and his note to the 
Allies on the Fiume settlement, has convinced them of 
their mistake and added to their causes for worry. 

Congressional comment on the President’s action in 
forcing Secretary Lansing to resign ran in two phases. 
“Can it be vanity, or is it insanity?” was typical uf the 
first expressions. Later, however, there was a general 
feeling that the President was justified in dismissing 
Mr. Lansing, altho his method was unnecessarily harsh, 
and there was a letup in the talk of legislation that 
would make it possible in future cases for Congress to 
judge whether a President was incapacitated for the 
duties of his office. a 

The effect of the Lansing episode upon Democratic 
senators on the verge of an open alliance with Senator 
Lodge in the treaty contest was immediate. They got 
back behind Senator Hitchcock. It may be dcubted 
whether this strengthening of the Administration 
forces will tend to hurry favorable action on the treaty 
by the Senate. 

Senator Hitchcock advanced during the week to the 
line of the Taft reservation on Article X, which he said 
the Democrats were now willing to accept, and Senator 
Lodge came up to the line of the bi-partizan conference 
agreements on other reservations, but did not budge an 
inch from his reservation on Article X. 

Nevertheless, the Republicans and Democrats are now 
in practically complete agreement on this crucial point, 
for the Taft and the Lodge reservations on Article X 
mean exactly the same thing. The dispute is no longer 
one of principle but of words. No more complete sur- 
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render by the Democrats should be asked, now that they 
have accepted a slight revision of the reservation de- 
nounced by the President as “cutting the heart out of 
the covenant.” 

Public pressure for ratification is increasing and nei- 
ther side can long continue to hold to its present posi- 
tion without the suspicion arising that the Senate does 
not desire ratification at all, and that the quibble over 
Article X is a cloak to cover a purpose it does not dare 
to reveal. 

The Senate gave a demonstration of its willingness 
in other matters to obey public opinion—even a frothy 
public opinion billowed up by one man almost over 
night—when it blocked the proposed sale at auction of 
the thirty former German liners until it should have 
passed upon the bids. Ultimately it will follow public 
opinion on the treaty. If the question goes into the cam- 
paign, the issue cannot be made upon a distinction be- 
tween the Taft and the Lodge reservations on Article 
X. The issue will be acceptance or rejection of the 
covenant in its entirety. And it is recognized that the 
party forced to accept the negative side of this proposi- 
tion invites defeat. This being so, no other conclusion 
is possible than that the treaty will soon be ratified. 

RICHARD BOECKEL, Washington 


The Return of Ulysses 


LYSSES has returned to Ithaca and the long in- 

terregnum caused by his absence from active 

control of the affairs of state is over. Nor has he 
forgotten to set his household in order by a vigorous 
wielding of the bow against those who took advantage 
of this absence. Henceforth he will, it is announced, 
preside in person at every cabinet meeting and direct 
all the policies of the administration, and presumably 
the policy of the Democratic Party in the Senate and in 
the pre-convention campaign. 

The first to be pierced by an arrow from the bow of 
Ulysses was Secretary of State Robert Lansing, whose 
offense was the summoning of special meetings of the 
Cabinet on his own authority during the illness of the 
President. President Wilson addrest to Secretary 
Lansing the following note on February 7: 

Is it true, as I have been told, that during my illness you 
have frequently called the heads of the executive depart- 
ments of the Government into conference? If it is, I feel 
it my duty to call your attention to considerations which 
I do not care to dwell upon until I learn from you yourself 
that this is the fact. . 

Under our constitutional law and practice, as developed 
hitherto, no one but the President has the right to summon 
the heads of the executive departments into conference, and 
no one but the President and the Congress has the right 
to ask their views or the views of any one of them on any 
public question. 

Secretary Lansing replied that it was quite true that 
he had “requested the heads of the executive depart- 
ments of the Government to meet for informal confer- 
ences.” He thought that this action was both necessary 
and constitutional. But if the President objected, he 
would be willing to tender his resignation. 

President Wilson answered that he was not satisfied 
with Mr. Lansing’s explanation. Since the cabinet could 
take no binding action with respect to general policy 
except on the authorization of the President, he thought 
it was not necessary to hold conferences in his absence. 
The President added that even in Paris Secretary 
Lansing had “accepted my guidance and direction on 
questions with regard to which I had to instruct you 
with increasing reluctance” and that since his return 
to Washington “I have been struck by the number of 
matters in which you have apparently tried to forestall 
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The youngsters at mess above are 





at an American orphanage in 
Beirut, Syria—saved from actual 
starvation by the Near East Relief 


Hunger 
Knows No 
Armistice 


There are hundreds of thousands 
of orphans—Greek, Syrian, Ar- 
menian—who depend on the Near 
East Relief for food and a place to 
live. And the Near East Relief de- 
pends upon American contribu- 
tions to keep the good work going 























These victims of Turkish cruelty were driven out to suffer 
extremes of hunger and hardship in their wanderings thru 
the desert where so many thousands of refugees died 





A bread line in Erivan, Armenia, where 
the people wait hopefully for hours to get 
the daily meal provided by American char- 
ity. “Next to their faith in God,” says 
former Ambassador Morgenthau, “is their 
trust in the disinterested good will and 
generosity of the American people.” On 
another page Mr. Morgenthau gives some 
graphic information of the Near East Relief 





The scarcity of clothing for refugees in the Near 
East resulted in this case in a dress made out of 
an American “Missionary Map of the World” 
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The new Secretary of the Interior is to be John Barton Payne, 
of Chicago, who during the war was general counsel to the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation and 
later—after January, 1918—to the Director General of Railroads 


my judgment.” In view of this attitude he had no 
choice but to accept Secretary Lansing’s offered resig- 
nation. 

On February 12 Secretary Lansing wrote, saying 
that “ever since January, 1919, I have been conscious 
of the fact that you no longer were disposed to welcome 
my advice in matters pertaining to the negotiations in 
Paris, to our foreign service, or to international af- 
fairs in general.” He had only retained his position as 
Peace Commissioner and as Secretary of State in order 
to support the administration and intended in any 
event to resign as soon as the President had recovered 
from his illness. ' 

President Wilson acknowledged this letter on the 
following day and formally accepted the resignation of 
Secretary Lansing “to take effect at once.” The five 
letters which passed between the President and the 
Secretary were made public forthwith and ¢reated 
widespread comment; generally favorable to Secretary 
Lansing even in the Administration press, because few 
could see in the summoning of informal conferences of 
the Cabinet during the President’s illness an offense 
great enough to warrant the expulsion of the Secretary 
of State or the severe tone of the President’s letters. 
The reference in the correspondence to previous causes 
of difference, however, seems to indicate that the ir- 
regular Cabinet meetings were not the real, or at least 
not the most important, reason for the President’s ac- 
tion. Secretary Lansing’s testimony before the Senate 
indicated some dissatisfaction with the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the method by which it was negotiated, even 
if we reject Mr. Bullitt’s hearsay evidence that Mr. 
Lansing had objected to the League of Nations Cov- 
enant as part of the Treaty. Recent threats to Mexico 
in the Jenkins case have been interpreted as indicating 
that Mr. Lansing was taking advantage of the Presi- 
dent’s illness to carry out a Mexican policy of his own. 

The resignation of Secretary Lansing is the ninth 
resignation of a cabinet officer during President Wil- 
son’s administration. Only in three cases was there 
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an avowed break on a question of policy: Secretary 
Bryan’s refusal to threaten Germany with war as the 
alternative to ceasing submarine attacks on unarmed 
merchant ships; Secretary Garrison’s objection to re- 
ducing the military program of the Administration to 
meet the wishes of Congress, and the resignation of 
Secretary Lansing. Attorney-General McReynolds re- 
signed to enter the Supreme Court, and Secretary Glass 
of the Treasury to enter the Senate. In the resignations 
of Secretary McAdoo of the Treasury, Secretary of 
Commerce Redfield, Secretary Lane of the Interior, and 
Attorney-General Gregory, the ostensible cause was the 
need to leave the relatively ill-paid public service for 
private business. 

Ulysses sent his second arrow across the Atlantic. In 
a note addrest to the Governments of England, France 
and Italy he informed them that the United States 
must not be ignored in settling the question of the 
Adriatic. The proposed compromize boundary between 
Italy and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes runs east of the frontier advocated by the Ameri- 
can Delegation at Paris, and has not been approved 
either by the Jugoslavs or by the United States. Presi- 
cent Wilson objects particularly to the Italian threat 
that if the Jugoslavs do not accept the settlement 
agreed on by England, France and Italy, the Treaty of 
London would be put into effect. 

The Adriatic question is unfortunately entangled 
with the whole position of the United States with re- 
spect to the Treaty. So long as the Treaty is held up 
in the Senate the European Allies can contend, in the 
first place, that by refusing to enter the League of Na- 
tions we have rejected the idea of interest in purely 
European affairs, and, secondly, that President Wilson 
cannot be said to speak with unquestionable authority 
in the name of the United States. 
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A Friendly Ambassador for Italy 


LL friends of Italy were delighted last week with 

the announcement that President Wilson had 

appointed Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson of 
New York, Ambassador to Italy to succeed Mr. Thomas 
Nelson Page, resigned. 

















© Reid. 
Robert Underwood Johnson’s appointment as United States 
Ambassador to Italy is an appropriate climax to his years of 


work to promote friendship between Italy and the United States _ 
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A delegate to the first woman suffrage convention (1870) and 
the last (1920). Mrs. Helen Starrett is the only surviving member 
of the pioneer suffragets who first focussed public opinion by 
means of a general convention on the campaign for women’s votes 


Mr. Johnson, like President Wilson, is one of those 
rare American types who combine in one personality, 
atatesmanship, eminence in letters and social breeding. 
Usually in America the politicians, literary men and 
society folk stick closely to their own reservations and 
do not mingle much with each other as is the case in 
England ‘and France for instance. 

Probably no living American excels Mr. Johnson in 
devotion to Italy. It is therefore evident that in his 
appointment President Wilson is holding out the olive 
branch to Italy and is hoping to resume once more the 
cordial relations of pre-Fiume days. Mr. Johnson’s 
love of Italy dates back to his first visit in 1886. 

In 1895, in recognition of Mr. Johnson’s activity in 
the campaign for International Copyright, King Hum- 
bert decorated him as Cavaliere of the Crown of Italy 
and King Victor Immanuel later promoted him to Com- 
mander of the same order. 

Mr. Johnson was the originator of the memorial to 
Keats and Shelley in Rome, and when the war broke 
out was the originator and chairman of the American 
Poets’ Ambulances in Italy. Under his direction a fund 
was raised which provided 112 ambulances and thirty- 
seven field hospitals, most of which were ready for 
work when the retreating Italian army made its heroic 
stand on the Piave. These ambulances were wreathed 
with flowers and received with honor wherever they 
went in Italy and gave her the first substantial evi- 
dence of American support. 

Mr. Johnson was in 1918 elected to the Presidency 
of the Italian War Relief Fund of America, which has 
done such wonderful work in aiding war orphans, tu- 
bercular children or veterans, blinded and mutilated sol- 
diers and other victims of the war. Both by pen and 
committee work the new Ambassador has been inde- 
fatigable in making Americans familiar with the 
achievements of Italy in the war and making Italy un- 
derstand that America has not been indifferent to 
Italian victories or the extraordinary sacrifices that 
attended them. For this work Mr. Johnson has received 
the silver medal of. the Red Cross. 

It is fortunate that the one American who for many 
years has been urging the necessity of the fullest un- 
derstanding and most intimate relations between Italy 
and America, will now have the opporunity to con- 
tribute officially to this consummation most devoutly 
to be wished. 
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She Who Must Be Obeyed 


Ti National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has met at Chicago for its fifty-first annual 
Convention. There will never be another Conven- 

tion, as within the next twelvemonth woman suffrage 

will cease to be a live issue in any part of the United 

States. Half a century of campaigning has brought fed- 

eral equal suffrage to the verge of realization, and the 

era of propaganda gives way to the era of everyday 
politics. The change is symbolized in the absorption of 
the Woman Suffrage Association by the League of 

Women Voters. 

The Convention was non-partizan but not indifferent 
to party politics. A vote of thanks was extended to 
President Wilson, to Chairman Hays of the Republican 
National Committee, and to Chairman Cummings of 
the Democratic National Committee for their favorable 
attitude toward the equal suffrage amendment. The 
resolution of thanks to Mr. Hays gave some indication 
ef the attitude which the women will take in party con- 
flicts, and hints that some of them will not be quick to 
forget their friends in both parties or to forgive their 
enemies: 

We extend to Mr. Hays our sincere gratitude for any and 
all help he may have rendered in behalf of ratification and 
assure him that our members, being progressive women, 
hope to align themselves with the younger element of the 
parties of their choice. 

Many “Old Guard” politicians who have been life- 
long opponents of woman suffrage find themselves this 
year face to face with an electorate consisting largely 
of those whom they wished to disfranchise. The situa- 
tion is an awkward one, and has led to many hasty re- 
cantations. Senator Wadsworth of New York, for ex- 
ample, whose renomination campaign is being contest- 
ed by many suffragists, has declared woman suffrage 
a closed issue and has given up any active opposition 
to it. 

Of the thirty-six states needed to ratify the nine- 
teenth amendment but five are lacking. The legislatures 
of Idaho and Arizona have acted favorably in special 
session. Virginia has decided adversely, by a vote of 
62 to 22 in the House of Delegates. Virginia is the fifth 
and Maryland the sixth state to cast a negative vote 
against the federal amendment. Oklahoma and New 
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President Wilson has appointed a Republican, William Phillips, 
to be United States Minister to the Netherlands. Mr. Phillips 
has been in the diplomatic service fifteen years and in the State 
Department since 1913. He is now Assistant Secretary of State 
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Mexico have summoned special sessions of the legisla- 
ture to consider the question; but the Governor of 
Washington, which is a suffrage state, has thus far re- 
fused to follow the example of the other western gov- 
ernors. These three states, together with Connecticut 
and Vermont, would complete the needed thirty-six 
without winning any of the southern states which have 
still to act. But suffragists are hopeful of favorable 
action also in two or three of the doubtful southern 
states, which include Delaware, West Virginia, Tennes- 
see, North Carolina, Florida and Louisiana. 


Railway Strike Threatened 


N addition to putting an end to “Cabinet govern- 
| ment” and intervening again in the Adriatic situa- 

tion, President Wilson has successfully exerted him- 
self to postpone the threatened railway strike. On Feb- 
ruary 9 the United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees and, Railway Shop Laborers announced a 
general cessation of work to be effective on the morn- 
ing of February 17. Three hundred thousand men were 
affected by the order. President Barker of the Brother- 
hood declared that more than 100,000 members of the 
union earned less than three dollars a day, altho me- 
chanics of the same grade in the building trades re- 
ceived twice as much. The order for the strike, he 
claimed, dated back to last July when the President 
urged railway men to wait “a reasonable time” for a 
tall in prices before pressing their demands for a high- 
er wage scale. The Railroad Administration, on the 
other hand, pointed out that the Brotherhood had vio- 
lated its agreement by calling a strike without giving 
thirty days’ notice. 

The other railway Brotherhoods were not directly 
involved in the strike order, but they supported the 
demands of the maintenance of way employees and 
the shopmen for wage increase, On February 13 Presi- 
dent Wilson met representatives of the railway men. 
The President agreed that the question of wage in- 
crease should be examined by a special tribunal. In 
view of this assurance, the men agreed to postpone the 
strike. On February 17 railroad trains ran as usual in 
all parts of the country. While awaiting a readjust- 
ment of wages, the Brotherhoods have agreed to carry 
on an active agitation for legislation to reduce the high 
cost of living. 

Governor Allen of Kansas declares that under the 
Industrial Courts law Kansas would in any case have 
been exempt even from a nation-wide railway strike. 
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Under the Kansas law a strike or lockout on a common 
carrier, against the authority of the Court, may be 
punished as a misdemeanor by fine or imprisonment. 
The Industrial Court has also the power to grant the 
demands of the railway men within the limits of Kan- 
sas. The law categorically declares that: 

Any order made by said Court of Industrial Relations as 
to a minimum wage or a standard of wages shall be deemed 
prima facie reasonable and just, and if said minimum wage 
or standard of wages shall be in excess of the wages 
theretofore paid in the industry, employment, utility or 
common carrier, then and in that event the workers af- 
fected thereby shall be entitled to receive said minimum 
wage or standard of wages from the date of the service 
of summons or publication of notice instituting said in- 
vestigation. 


Winding Up the Treaties 

UNGARY now stands at the judgment bar, 
H while Turkey is awaiting the judge’s word 

after Hungary has received sentence. On Feb- 
ruary 11 Count Apponyi and the rest of the Peace 
Delegation arrived at Paris. An extension of eight 
days has been granted in the time allotted for their 
consideration of the terms of peace. 

With respect to the Turkish Treaty, Premier Miller- 
and announces that it was unanimously agreed by the 
Allied representatives at the London Conference to 
maintain the sovereignty of the Sultan in Constanti- 
nople. Complete freedom of the Dardanelles is to be 
established and no Turkish army will be left in Con- 
stantinople. The discussion of mandates for Asia Minor 
was postponed. 

An attempt was made in the British House of Com- 
mons to bring about a general “downward revision” 
of the conditions of peace with Germany. A motion 
to this effect by Mr. Thorne of the Labor Party was 
rejected after debate by 254 votes to 60. The support- 
ers of the Government; however, dropt some remarks 
which will be heard witk hopeful ears by Germany 
and the other defeated Powers. In response to the 
suggestion that the amount of reparations payable by 
Germany should be definitely limited, Mr. Bonar Law 
said that if the Germans offered a reasonable lump sum 
the Allies would probably agree to accept it. Mr. Bal- 
four said that the Reparations Commission might make 
use of the machinery provided in the Treaty to lighten 
Germany’s burden. Lord Robert Cecil said that while 
it was not feasible to propose a revision of the Treaty 
at the present time, he thought that changes would 
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© Keystone View 


The treaty has been signed giving Norway sovereignty over the Spitzbergen Archipelago, a group of islands in the Arctic Ocean 
which have never been permanently inhabited. The islands lie close to Norway and the other nations have waived their rights in her 
favor. Coal mines give the islands their chief value at present. The mines were developed by Americans but acquired by Norwegians 
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have to be made in the repara- 
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tions clauses of the Treaty so 
that Germany would have some 
surplus at her own disposal as 
an encouragement to increased 
production. 

Nor are the _ reparations 
clauses the only ones concern- 
ing which some concession is 
possible. It is doubtful if the 
trial of German statesmen and 
officers guilty of violating the 
laws of war can be carried out 
as planned, in view of the re- 
fusal of the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment to surrender ex-Kaiser 
Wilhelm and the equal ob- 
stinacy of the German Govern- 
ment in refusing to surrender 
to Allied tribunals the other 
men on the extradition list. 
Coercion of Germany threatens 
to result in some revolutionary 
movement which might bring 
into power an Imperialist or 





Bolshevist régime. fn * 
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Danes Win North 
Schleswig 


HE plebiscite zone in 
§ northern Schleswig has 

returned to Denmark 
after more than half a century 
of subjection to Prussia. This 
is the first popular referendum 
held under the provisions of 
the peace treaties which ended 
the Great War, and is regard- 
ed by the Germans as an un- 
happy omen for the result of 
future plebiscites. It is true 
that the result was expected 
from the start by German of- 
ficial circles, but the over- 
whelming majority obtained by 
the Danes exceeded expecta- 
tions ; 75,023 Schleswigers voted 
for reunion with Denmark, 
while only 25,087 preferred to 
remain German. The country 
districts were almost solidly 
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In view of these considera- 
tions the Allies have noti- 
fied Germany that they will 
permit German tribunals to 
conduct the trials of accused officers without press- 
ing any demand for extradition if trial and punish- 
ment are carried out in good faith. “They reserve to 
themselves the right to decide by the results as to the 
good faith of Germany, the recognition by her of the 
crimes she has committed, and her sincere desire to 
associate herself with their punishment.” In a note to 
the Dutch Government the Allies hint that the Kaiser 
may be permanently interned on the responsibility of 
the Netherlands in case the Government persists in 
the refusal to surrender him to justice. The note en- 
visages “the possibility of reconciling the scruples of 
Holland with some effectual precautionary measures to 
be taken either on the spot or by holding the ex-Em- 
peror at a distance from the scene of his crimes, mak- 
ing it impossible for him to exert his disastrous in- 
fluence in Germany in the future.” 

The Council of the League of Nations has entrusted 
M. Bourgeois with organizing the permanent Court of 
International Justice provided for in the League of 
Nations Covenant. Among the men invited to prepare 
plans for the Court is Elihu Root. This nomination 
raises the interesting question of whether an American 
citizen can take an active part in the work of the 
League of Nations until the United States has ratified 
the Treaty and any reservations which may be made by 
the Senate have been accepted by the other Allied and 
Associated Powers. 

Switzerland has been admitted to the League with 
the reservation that she need not abandon her tradi- 
tional position of neutrality in all international disputes. 
Switzerland will be expected to codperate in economic 
measures taken against offending nations, but her mili- 
tary obligation is only to defend her own territory. In 
defense of this privileged position it may be pointed 
out first that since Geneva is to be the League capital 
it will be advantageous to the working of the League 
not to have Switzerland become the theater of any pos- 
sible war, and secondly that Swiss neutrality is guaran- 
teed in Article 435 of the Treaty with Germany, which 
has equal legal standing with the provisions of the 
League of Nations Covenant in the same Treaty. 


REDEEMED SCHLESWIG 
The shaded area north of the first black 
line has voted to rejoin Denmark. In the 
second zone the vote has still to be taken 


Danish, but the Germans were 
strong in the towns and ob- 
tained majorities in all the 
large municipalities except 
Hadersleben. King Christian has sent his welcome to 
the long lost children of his fatherland, now once more 
reunited in the Scandinavian family. Many public men 
of Denmark, Norway and Sweden have added their 
congratulations. P 

German efforts are now concentrated on the second 
plebiscite zone, in central Schleswig. The election in 
this district will not take place until March 14. The 
Germans have ground for hope in spite of the unfavor- 
able result of the elections in the north. In central 
Schleswig the population is more mixed, and there is 
a very considerable German element in the large town 
of Flensburg. Moreover, the voting in this zone will be 
by communes instead of by the whole zone taken as a 
unit, so that even if the Germans lose part of central 
Schleswig they may be permitted to retain other dis- 
tricts. Northern Schleswig, on the other hand, is lost 
to Germany in its entirety. 

The Schleswig plebiscite writes the latest chapter to 
one of the most important political controversies in 
modern history. The neck of land which connects Den- 
mark with the German mainland is the region where 
the “low Dutch” dialects of the German speech come 
into contact with the speech of Scandinavia. From this 
region came the tribes of Saxons, Angles and Jutes 
who invaded and settled England and were the ances- 
tors of many millions of the British and Americans of 
today. In modern times the three Duchies of this 
region—Holstein, Schleswig (Slesvig in Danish) and 
Lauenburg—were united to Denmark by the person of 
the Danish King. The majority of the inhabitants, ex- 
cept in northern Schleswig, were German in speech 
and probably in sentiment, but this mattered little in 
the days when countries were not thought of as na- 
tionalities but simply as royal estates, 

In the nineteenth century three new factors compli- 
cated the situation. One of these, of interest only to 
professional diplomats, was a legal dispute as to the 
right of the Danish dynasty to rule over the Duchies, 
to which the German Duke of Augustenburg put forth 
a claim. More important was the rising spirit of na- 
tionalism in both Germany and Denmark. The Danes 
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“Gassed,” by John R. Sargent, R.A.—called by many critics the foremost of all war paintings, It vivifies the sufferin 


were no longer content with a mere personal union 
under the Danish crown; they demanded that Schles- 
wig, at any rate, be definitely incorporated in the Dan- 
ish State. The Germans demanded a reunion of all Ger- 
man peoples and carried on active propaganda for the 
annexation of all lands, such as Alsace and Schleswig- 
Holstein, where the German language was spoken under 
a foreign flag. In 1848 a Prussian army invaded the 
Duchies and might have conquered them, but for the 
intervention of other Powers on behalf of Denmark. 

A third element in the situation was the grant of 
constitutional government in Denmark. Denmark, like 
Prussia, was an absolute despotism in the early part 
of the nineteenth century. But the introduction of con- 
stitutional government again raised the question of the 
political position of the three Duchies. If the Danish 
constitution were extended to them they would no 
longer be merely a personal possession of the King of 
Denmark; they would be an integral part of the Danish 
nation. Bismarck took advantage of this situation to 
appear as the champion of German ‘nationality in 
Schleswig-Holstein. He engineered an alliance between 
Prussia and Austria against Denmark and conquered 
the Duchies. In 1864 the Duchies were lost to Denmark 
und definitely included in the limits of the German 
Confederation. 

Bismarck was not, however, content with making the 
Duchies German; he wished them to be Prussian. He 
brought about a war between Austria and Prussia 
over the respective rights of the two nations in the con- 
quered territories and succeeded in annexing them all 
to Prussia. As a concession to the principle of national- 
ity the Treaty of 1866 contained a provision that “the 
population of the north of Schleswig shall be again 
united with Denmark in the event of their expressing 
a desire so to be by a vote freely exercised.” This “scrap 
of paper” was cynically disregarded by Prussia, and 
the plebiscite then promised was never taken until the 
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victory of the Allies made it possible for them to force 
the Germans to keep their word. The German Govern- 
ment attempted to stamp out Danish national senti- 
ment in Schleswig by measures of repression, but only 
succeeded in strengthening it. 

During the war the Allies frequently considered 
handing back all of Schleswig to Denmark as far south 
as the Kiel Canal; thus making it possible to neutralize 
the great naval waterway which enabled Germany to 
transfer her fleet from the North Sea to the Baltic and 
return without passing north of Denmark. But at the 
Peace Conference it was thought enough that free 
navigation of the Kiel Canal should be granted to all 
nations, while leaving both banks in German territory. 
It was planned to hold the Schleswig plebiscite in three 
zones, voting at intervals, beginning from the north. 
But at the request of the Danish Government itself. 
the southernmost zone was abandoned. Why the Danes 
made this request is a matter of curious speculation: 
nations are not often willing to reject such a chance to 
enlarge their borders. 

In the Treaty as finally signed, northern and cen- 
tral Schleswig were to be abandoned by German troops 
and officials and administered and policed by the Allies. 
together with some local assistance by Danes and Ger- 
mans, and a representative each of Norway and Sweden 
on the International Commission in charge of adminis- 
tration. A plebiscite was fixed first for northern Schles- 
wig, which was to vote as a unit, and at a later date 
for the central Schleswig zone, which was to vote by 
communes. The first part of this program has been 
carried out. Germans who live in the region trans- 
ferred to Denmark must accept Danish citizenship or 
leave the country, but they will be permitted to retain 
property in Danish Schleswig. Similar provisions gov- 
ern the other plebiscite clauses of the Treaty, pertain- 
ing to Upper Silesia, Allenstein, Marienwerder and, 
after a lapse of fifteen years, to the Saar district. 
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Out of Siberia 


HE Americans in Siberia are being transported 

to the coast and shipped away as rapidly as pos- 

sible. About half of them have been withdrawn 
already and there remained at the end of the year 274 
officers and 4,910 enlisted men, besides some 500 civilian 
welfare workers. This brings an end to an adventure 
on which the United States entered with great re- 
luctance and manifest misgivings a year and a half 
ago. It was at that time represented that the Czech 
prisoners who had fought their way out of Soviet Rus- 
sia were in imminent danger of being overwhelmed by 
the thousands of German and Austrian prisoners in 
Siberia who had been armed for the purpose by the 
Bolsheviki. It has since been disclosed that these 
Austro-German armies were largely fictitious and 
that American forces were not needed—and in fact 
were not used—to defend the Czechs in their proposed 
movement westward into European Russia. A public 
declaration by Secretary of State Lansing in August, 
1918, when our troops were first landed in Vladivostok, 
made it plain to the world that we dissociated our- 
selves from the ambitious plans of the Allies to over- 
throw the Bolsheviki and attack Germany from the 
east. Since the United States is now blamed by certain 
French, British and Siberian papers for not doing 
more it may be well to quote from that declaration to 
see what we at the outset undertook to do—and what 
we promised not to do: 

In the judgment of the Government of the United States 
—a judgment arrived at after repeated and very search- 
ing considerations of the whole situation—military inter- 
vention in Russia would be more likely to add to the pres- 
ent sad confusion there than to cure it, and would injure 
Russia rather than help her out of her distresses. 

Whether from Vladivostok or from Murmansk and 
Archangel, the only present object for which American 
troops will be employed will be to guard military stores 


t of the men who have sacrificed their most treasured sénse and leaves a lasting impression of their indomitable courage 


which may subsequently be needed by Russian forces and 
to render such aid as may be acceptable to the Russians in 
the organization of their own self defense. 

In taking this action the Government of the United 
States wishes to announce to the people of Russia in the 
most public and solemn manner that it contemplates no 
interference with the political sovereignty of Russia, no 
intervention in her internal affairs—not even in the local 
affairs of the limited areas which her military force may 
be obliged to occupy—and no impairment of her territorial 
integrity either now or hereafter, but that what we are 
about to do has as its single and only object the rendering 
of such aid as shall be acceptable to the Russian people 
themselves in their endeavors to regain control of their 
own destiny. 

This view of the situation has been fully justified by 
events. As we can all now see, it would have been better 
if the Allies had followed the American policy and ab- 
stained from participation in factional fights and from 
interference with local governments, The Russians, 
altho as a race they seem to be conspicuously lacking 
in the ability to codéperate politically on a large scale, 
are quite competent and accustomed to manage their 
own affairs in the communes (mirs) or district assem- 
blies (zemstvos). But Kolchak as Supreme Ruler was 
more autocratic than the Czar and made no concessions 
to the spirit of democracy. 

The fall of Kolchak in Siberia, like the fall of Deni- 
kin in Ukrainia, was ultimately due to his failure to 
gain the confidence and support of the people over 
whom he ruled. Personally Admiral Kolchak was a 
brave, patriotic and well meaning man, but his most 
ardent supporters were men who wished for the restor- 
ation of the old régime with all their former powers 
and privileges. This prevented him from promoting the 
establishment of democratic institutions even if he 
had had the desire. Only at the last, after he had been 
driven from his capital, Omsk, by the Bolsheviki did 
he consent to call a constituent assembly and asked 
General Pepelaiev, whom he had dismissed from the 
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service because of his democratic tendencies, to form a 
representative government. But it was too late. The 
zemstvos declared their distrust of him. His soldiers 
mutinied, the people rose and both Kolchak and Pepe- 
laiev fell victims to their fury. The Czechoslovaks are 
blamed for not protecting or rescuing Kolchak from 
the revolutionists, but there is another side to the story. 

The most dependable troops that Kolchak had were 
the Czechoslovaks under the command of General 
Gaida, an energetic young Bohemian private whom 
they had chosen to lead them out of Soviet Russia. 
After reaching Siberia in safety the Czechoslovaks 
instead of going home by way of the Pacific, as they 
intended, turned back to fight the Bolsheviki at the 
request—or, as recently published documents indicate, 
the demand—of the Allies. But the Czechoslovaks are 
mostly republicans and Socialists and they were dis- 
gusted and incensed at the flogging, looting and un- 
mentionable atrocities committed by the Russian of- 
ficers. In their protest to the world in November, when 
Gaida raised at Vladivostok the green flag of the Si- 
berian Constitutionalists, they said: 

The military authorities of the Government of Omsk 
are permitting criminal actions that will stagger the en- 
tire world. The burning of villages, the murder of masses 
of peaceful inhabitants and the shooting of hundreds of 
persons of democratic convictions and also those only sus- 
pected of disloyalty occurs daily. 

But the November rising was put down by the Cos- 
sacks with the aid of the Japanese marines and Gaida, 
who was wounded in the melée, was transported over- 
sea. The American authorities put a stop to the bom- 
bardment of Gaida’s headquarters by the Russian tor- 
pedo boats in the harbor. . 

A year ago when the Czechoslovaks were holding the 
Ural front on the north while Kolchak’s Russian troops 
on the southern part of the line were giving way be- 
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Smith—the largest college for women in the world—started less 
than half a century ago with fourteen students and an endow- 
ment fund of $393,000, left by Sophia Smith “to furnish women 
with the means of usefulness, happiness and honor.” Today 
Smith, to keep pace with its progress, is raising an additional 
endowment fund of $4,000,000; and counts among its graduates 
leaders in practically every field of women’s activities. A tableau 
during the Smith fund campaign in New York showed graduates 
in costume from the early days to the present; Sophia Smith, a 
descendant of the founder of Smith College, is shown here, dressed 
as one of the first college girls, talking to Mrs. Harold Irving 
Pratt, chairman of the New York committee of the Smith fund 
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fore the Bolsheviki or going over to them, General 
Gaida urged Kolchak, as the only way of averting dis- 
aster, to conciliate the people by calling a constituent 
assembly, abolishing promiscuous flogging and arrests 
and opening the land for settlement by the peasants. 
Kolchak promised reforms but did not carry them out. 
As Gaida continued to press the matter Kolchak in July 
discharged him from the service in disgrace and sent 
him to Vladivostok. 

In December when the great crash came and the Si- 
berian armies had to make a hasty retreat of 1500 miles 
over a single track railroad it was the Czech and Ameri- 
can transportation experts who were able to keep the 
line clear and so save Russian refugees and foreign 
residents from the Bolsheviki, Kolchak, who had fled 
from Omsk to Irkutsk, found himself there between 
two foes, the Bolsheviki on the west and the revolution- 
ists on the east, and he was forced to ask the Czechs to 
clear the line so his armored train could go thru the 
enemy country to the Pacific. General Syrovy, the com- 
mander of the Czechs, offered to protect and escort him 
safely to Vladivostok if he would renounce his usurped 
power as Supreme Ruler of All Russia and travel as a 
private citizen. General Kolchak appealed frantically 
to the Allies General Kappell, commander of the Si- 
berian armies, challenged General Syrovy to a duel. 
General Semenov, the Cossack Hetman who held the 
eastern section of the road at Chita, threatened Syrovy 
“to move against you with all the forces at my com- 
mand.” But when Semenov tried to ¢arry out this 
threat by despatching armored trains westward they 
were stopped and captured, one by the Americans and 
the other by the Czechoslovaks. According to the latest 
report Kappell and Syrovy, instead of fighting a duel, 
have joined forces and recaptured Irkutsk. 

But they were too late to rescue the Supreme Ruler, 
for at two o’clock on the morning of February 7 the 
local revolutionary committee of Irkutsk condemned 
Admiral Kolchak and Premier Pepelaiev to death and 
they were promptly shot. 

In Vladivostok the revolution was accomplished with- 
out bloodshed, thanks to the Americans. The revolu- 
tionists entered the city secretly on the night of Janu- 
ary 30 and seized the street cars to carry them up the 
main street to the residence of General Rozanov, Gov- 
ernor General of the Maritime Province. When they 
began to surround the house the Japanese undertook 
to prevent them, but an American officer with a de- 
tachment of marines interposed and told the Japanese 
that he would not permit their intervention. The Jap- 
anese thereupon withdrew without fighting. On the fol- 
lewing day General Rozanov and his staff were allowed 
te depart to Japan on Russian warships. General 
Graves, commander of the American Expeditionary 
Forces in Siberia, reports that the revolutionists are 
very friendly toward the United States and show no 
desire for revenge on their Russian enemies. They have 
declared themselves opposed to civil war in Siberia and 
to foreign intervention. Naturally then they will rather 
facilitate than retard the departure of the American 
troops. The General Staff of the new Government at 
Nikolsk telegraphed to General Graves a message of 
gratitude for prohibiting interference with the revo- 
lutionary movement in Vladivostok and so preventing 
bloodshed. 

The present situation may then be summed up in 
this way: The Soviet Government has control of Siberia 
west of Lake Baikal, while east of this the country is 
mostly under the control of local revolutionary bodies 
composed largely of the municipal councils, zemstvos 
«nd codperative societies. Their attitude toward the 
Bolsheviki remains to be determined. Semenov, the 
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Snow is an enemy in New York—an enemy that may bring starvation if the traffic ways become blocked. So the latest blizzard— 
and one of the heaviest New York has had for years—brought out two weapons for fighting snow: the flame thrower, adapted 
from Germany’s liquid fire used in trench warfare, and the snow melter, first used on the Canadian Pacific Railroad. At the left 
United States soldiers are demonstrating the flame thrower’s efficacy. At the right is a snow melter in action—the 1800 gallon 
tank holds crude oil which will burn for twelve hours on the principle of a gas torch, working at a pressure of sixty pounds 


young Buriat leader, the “Napoleon of the East” or the 
“Siberian Villa,” as he is diversely called, succeeds 
nominally to Kolchak’s authority and has his headquar- 
ters at Chita. 








Captain Jacob L. Milligan will represent the Third Con- 
gressicnal district of Missouri in the place of Joshua Alex- 
ander, Secretary of Commerce. The seat was contested by 
John E. Frost, Republican and enemy of the League of 
Nations Covenant, who fought the campaign on the Treaty 
issue. By a majority of about 1800 Captain Milligan’s 
victory vindicated the cause of the League. The district is 
normally Democratic, but opponents of the Treaty were 
confident of swinging it to the Republicans this year in 
view of the hostility to the League of Nations among some 
of the Missouri Democrats, typified by Senator Reed. But 
now Missouri has been “shown.” 








Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman has resigned the Presidency 
of Corneli University, which he has held for nearly twen- 
ty-eight years. The resignation will take effect at the end 
of the academic year. In his letter of resignation, Presi- 
dent Schurman says that he had intended to resign sev- 
eral years ago on the ground of length of service and ad- 
vancing age, but that the problems of war time had com- 
pelled him to remain at his post until normal conditions re- 
turned. 








Complete officialg reports show that 77,644 American 
soldiers died during the war with Germany, of whom 
34,844 were killed in action or drowned at sea. Over 215,000 
were wounded in action, but'of these eighty-five per cent 
recovered in time to return to duty. The total number of 
those still listed as missing in action and unaccounted for 
out of more than four million mobilized men is just three 
individuals! 








The Jugoslav Ministry has resigned with Premier Da- 
vidovitch at its head, owing té the refusal of Prince Alex- 
ander to dissolve the provisional Assembly and order gen- 
eral elections. The crisis with Italy on the Adriatic ques- 
tion has deeply stirred public opinion and the Govern- 
ment has thus far refused the settlement offered by Eng- 
land and France. 








The British permitted a Sinn Fein demonstration in 
London on February 11. Among the speakers was Arthur 
Griffiths, “Vice-President of the Irish Republic.” Cardinal 
Logue in his Lenten pastoral address condemned both the 
British Government for measures of coercion in Ireland 
and the Sinn Feiners for replying to these measures by 
violence and crime. 


The Siberian Bolsheviki hold Alexandrovsk on the Pa- 
cific coast opposite Sakhalin as well as the northern half 
of that island which was ceded to Russia by the Treaty 
of Portsmouth. They are now starting revolts against 
Japanese rule in the southern part and have attacked the 
Japanese mines and oil wells there. 








Polish and Czech sympathizers are reported to have en- 
gaged in a nationalist riot at Orlova in Teschen. Teschen 
has the double importance of & rich coal-bearing area at a 
time when eastern and central Europe is seriously short 
of fuel, and a plebiscite region on the linguistic boundary 
between the Poles and the Czechs. 








Union wage scales, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, averaged 17 per cent higher last year than in 
1918 and 55 per cent higher than in 1913. The average 
working week was five per cent shorter in 1919 thaa in 
1918 for persons paid at time rates. 








Canada has officially protested to Great Britain against 
the acceptance of any reservation which would deprive 
Canada and the other Dominions of a separate voice in the 
League of Nations Assembly and equal status with other 
members of the League. 








A motion in favor of nationalizing the coal mines of 
Great Britain was defeated in the House of Commons’ by a 
vote of 329 to 64. The motion was offered by William 
Brace, President of the South Wales Miners’ Federation. 








The Polish Constitutional Commission has decided that 
the President of the Republic shall be elected by the Diet 
and Senate, thus copying the French constitution in pref- 
erence to the American system of electing the President. 








A census of the Czechoslovak Republic shows that in 
that part of the country which was taken from Hungary 
there are 1,340,900 Slovaks, 665,703 Magyars, 143,322 
Germans and about 190,000 of other nationalities. 








Sir Walter Defreece, Coalition Unionist, has won a Par- 
liamentary by-election at Ashton-under-Lyne, defeating 
the Labor Party candidate by a narrow margin. The Lib- 
eral candidate ran a poor third. 
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A Watchdog for 


What would you think of a large de- 
partment store where every cashier, 
floor-walker, foreman and clerk set up 
his own counter or desk, bought his 
own merchandise and office supplies 
and turned the bill over to the owner 
of the store directly without making 
use of a purchasing department to 
eliminate duplications and buy stock 
at wholesale rates? The Federal Gov- 
ernment of these United States is that 
department store. The different bu- 
reaus which carry on Government work 
are not distributed among the De- 
partments on any plan or system what- 
ever. The Secretary of the Treasury 
erects certain public buildings, but so 
do twenty-four bureaus under other 
Departments. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture will supervise the spending of 
$100,000,000 on public roads in 1920, 
but more than a dozen bureaus in other 
Departments will also build roads. 

The National Public Works Depart- 
ment Association, composed of business 
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men and engineers, met in convention 
in Washington a few weeks ago to 
find a remedy for this state of affairs 
under which it is literally true that 
the Government does not let its right 
hand know what its left hand is doing. 
The Association agreed: to advocate 
a measure transforming the Depart- 
ment of the Interior into a Depart- 
ment of Public Works. This Depart- 
ment will bring together all the scat- 
tered bureaus now engaged in en- 
gineering and construction work, es- 
tablish coéperation and eliminate du- 
plication of effort. 

The Association does not advocate 
any extension of the field of Federal 
activity. It urges merely that the 
$650,000,000 which the nation is spend- 
ing this year on public works should 
be spent under the control of an or- 
ganization which can pursue the same 
systematic methods and effect the same 
economies as any efficiently organized 
private business. 


How Steel Workers Beat the H. C. L. 


One of the great causes of unrest at 
the present time seems to be the high 
cost of living. Almost every periodical 
we take up carries a cartoon of the 
consumer standing on the ground and 
striving vainly to reach a_ balloon 
marked “H. C. L.” floating away into 
space. The reason given for asking an 
increase in wages in most industries 
and the cause of most strikes is that 
wages have not advanced as rapidly 
as the cost of living. For several weeks 
the steel industry in this country was 
more or less crippled in an attempt to 
unionize this industry. Little was said 
about the rate of wages by those in 
charge of the strike. The reason prob- 
ably was that in this particular indus- 
try wages since the war began had 
risen more than the cost of living. This 
is brought out in the chart. The figures 
from which this chart was drawn were 
taken from the Monthly Labor Review 
of October, 1919, and were compiled 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
figures in each case have been reduced 
to 100 at the approximate date of the 
beginning of the war. The index num- 
ber of prices is computed from the re- 
tail prices of commodities appearing 
in family budgets and weighted ac- 
cording. to their importance. 


* Index Number of Cost of Living and Wages in 
Iron and Steel Industry in the United States. 


1918 to 1919. 
ages. 

Shear- Roll- Labor- 

Cost of Living. men. ers. ers. 

edu s 100 100 100 

July, 1914...... 100 98 98 102 
ecember, 1914. .102 

June, 1915...... 102 105 99 99 
December, 1915. .103 

Jone, 1917...... 129 154 180 162 
December, 1917..141 
June, 1918...... 156 
December, 1918. .172 

June, 1919...... 175 237 193 263 


From this study it is evident that 
during the early years of the war the 
cost of living advanced more rapidly 
than wages. In fact wages in some 
cases did not rise at all from 1913 to 
1915. Then came a gain in wages 
which was so great from 1917 to 1919 


that there is hardly a single trade con- 
nected with the iron and steel indus- 
try in which the increase of wages by 
1919 was not greater than the increase 
in the cost of living during the same 
period. It is also an interesting fact 
that the increase in the rate of pay of 
unskilled labor in this industry had 
been more rapid than that of skilled 
labor. Since these figures were pub- 
lished in October the cost of living has 
gone up still higher, but in the iron 
and steel industry the increase in the 
cost of living has not yet caught up 
with the increase in the rate of wages. 
Unfortunately the figures for the iron 
and steel industry did not include the 
rate of wages of those engaged in 
clerical and office work. It is possible 
that this group has not shared the 
generous increase which has come to 
the manual laborers. In most lines of 
work the increase which has come to 
the factory operatives has not been 
shared to the same extent by the of- 
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fice force. Mr. Carnegie used to say 
that a man in the steel industry was 
either a “prince or a pauper.” Certain- 
ly the war has dealt generously with 
the employees of this industry. 


“Tl Am a Worm” 


Prof. B. E. Kemkel, of Lafayette 
College, publishes an interesting ar- 
ticle in the current Scientific Monthly 
entitled “The Disadvantages of Being 
Human.” Here are some of the defects 
from which “Godlike man” suffers. 

The weakness of the arch of the foot 
due to the long stretch between the 
ball of the foot and the heel. 

The upright position of the pelvis 
which instead of serving simply as an 
attachment for the limbs to the ver 
tebral column as is the case with ani 
mals now becomes a basin for the sup 
port of the viscera. This increases the 
difficulty of parturition especially 
among the white race who have some- 
what larger heads at the time of birth. 

The erect nosture of man requires 
that the blood vessels are subjected to 
a relatively great blood pressure. 

The straightening up of the body 
exposes certain organs and vessels and 
the entire abdominal wall to injury 
which animals on all fours are not sub- 
ject to. 

The skin of man is a less perfect 
hull for the internal organs than the 
skin of many lower animals. The coat 
of hair is scanty and is no protection 
from the cold. 

With the loss of hair has gone a loss 
of dermal musculature by means of 
which the skin can be twitched as a 
horse or cow does to drive away flies. 

We have lost the power of wagging 
our ears. 

The eyes are imperfect but this is 
nothing to the defects in the sense of 
smell. So imperfect is man’s sense of 
smell that it is only by courtesy that 
we can be said to have the sense at all. 

By becoming a hand feeder man’s 
teeth have grown smaller and more 
closely crowded together. The wisdom 
teeth are showing unmistakable. signs 
of degenerating. The shortening of the 
jaws lets food decompose in the crev- 
ices between the 
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Brek-ek-ek-ex 


Up at New Haven the psychologists 
gave an intelligence test to the Yale 
Freshman class, the results of which 
have just been made public. 99.2 per 
cent of the Freshmen obtained grades 
A or B; denoting intelligence above 
the average of humanity. When it 
comes to making “odious compari- 
sons” they show up even more re- 
markably. Eighty-four per cent ranked 
higher than high school seniors sim- 
ilarly tested; sixty-nine per cent were 
above the Freshman average for an- 
other university, and half of these 
first-year men outranked the average 
of the Senior class for that other uni- 
versity! .(Name of the other institu- 
tion withheld.) 

Comparison was also made with the 
result of psychological tests given to 
soldiers. All of the Yale Freshmen out- 
ranked the average for drafted men, 
and the average for the group was 
even a little higher than that for 
army officers. Perhaps one should not 
draw the deduction that each and 
every Yale “Frosh” should be forth- 
with given a commission, but it does 
seem that once they are trained in 
military technique the Yale students 
will compete on equal terms with the 
West Pointers. If the Yale Freshmen 
show such promise in the green tree 
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Library, church and community house all in a row focus this town’s activities 


what may we not expect from the ripe 
autumn of their wisdom? 


Focussing a Community 


Granby, Connecticut, has done a 
thing that might well be emulated in 
other towns and villages thruout the 
land. When some Croesus gave the 
town a library the good people of the 
South Congregational Church took 
steps to have the library erected on 
one side of the church, and then 


$10,000 was raised to build a com- 
munity house on the other side. Now 
the town proposes to put the town 
school in the group. Thus Granby has 
focussed the life of the community at 
one point and the boys and girls, men 
and women will have a center in 
which all the social instincts of the 
people can find satisfaction and from 
which will radiate all the spiritual, in- 
tellectual, moral and recreational in- 
fluences of the community. Such was 
the Acropolis to Athens. 


Lost Empires of Britain 


Great Britain rules, or professes to 
rule, the most extensive empire that 
the world has ever known, and this 
empire has recently been much en- 
larged by “mandates” over former Ger- 
man colonies and Turkish provinces. 
So great and rapid has been the ex- 
pansion of overseas Britain that we 
are apt to think of it as being but 
the successful working out of a con- 
sistent program of imperial conquest. 

So far is this from being the fact, 
however, that no nation, except per- 
haps Spain, has lost such extensive do- 








mains and no nation whatever has 
voluntarily abandoned so many good 
chances for territorial expansion. The 
British Empire as it stands is but a 
fragment of the British Empire as it 
might have been if in every case’ the 
home Government had followed the lead 
of those who offered it opportunities to 
“paint the map red.” Many of these 
lost opportunities were recovered at a 
later date; for example the Queensland 
Government in northern Australia an- 
nexed the whole of eastern New Guinea 
on its own initiative in 1883, but the 


British Government surrendered the 
northern coast to Germany as an act 
of friendship. The present war, of 
course, has cancelled that cession. 

In some cases the shrinking of the 
empire was not voluntary; as for ex- 
ample when Washington won the in- 
dependence of the American colonies 
in the field and when the French com- 
pelled the British kings to abandon 
their dynastic claim to the crown of 
France. Perhaps we may include here 
also cases when conquest was certainly 
possible but proved too expensive to 
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be worth the effort, 
such as the failure to 
extend a British pro- 
tectorate over the 
wild tribes of Afghan- 
istan. In other in- 
stances the British 
“swapped off” terri- 
tory as part of a dip- 
lomatic bargain, as 
when they let Ger- 
many have Helgoland 
in exchange for colon- 
ial advantages on the 
east coast of Africa. 
Sometimes the cause 
was failure to appre- 
ciate the potential 
value of a country, as 
when the British long 
refused the offer of 
the chiefs of Fiji to 
establish a protec- 
torate over those fer- 
tile islands for a nom- 
inal sum—a decision 
repented in time to 
secure dominion. On '—— 


opium den. 


things. 








When You Go to London— 


Don’t make the mistake of seeking Temple Bar for liquid refresh- 
ment. Don’t go to a “coffee house” for coffee—learn to do without it; 
and don’t try to put up for the night, as one young American actually 
did, at Furnival’s Inn; it might be advisable to take out life insurance 
there. Nor will the Inns of Court furnish yow with hotel accommodation. 

St. Clement Danes is not a dog show, but a church, and the Isle of 
Dogs is really a congregation of Docks. Don’t expect to find Limehouse 
as itis pictured in “Limehouse Nights”; you may walk far there without 
seeing a Twinkletoes. And, by-the-way, the Hop Exchange is not an 


Bond Street deals, not in bonds, but in clothes, while Threadneedle 
Street deals, not in clothes, but in bonds. It should also be noted that 
ladies do not go to Petticoat Lane for petticoats. 

Don’t ask where the “depot” is; and if you want to reach Shakespeare’s 
birthplace don’t ask for a ticket to Stratford. A sailor we know tried 
this; he éanded in the London suburb of that name, a wilderness of 
bricks and mortar. He saw nothing of the birthplace, the Avon, or the 
bard, and the inhabitants themselves seemed strangely ignorant of these 


Remember—if you can—that as you walk east from Buckingham 
Palace, the Mall becomes Spring Gardens, Spring Gardens becomes the 
Strand, the Strand fades into Fleet Street, Fleet Street is lost in Ludgate 
Hill, Ludgate Hill runs on as Cannon Street, Cannon changes to East 
Cheap, East Cheap takes the alias of Great Tower Street, and Great 
Tower Street plumps you straight into the moat of the Tower of London 
—and all without turning a single corner. 


ArtHur Powe Lt. 


life on their own ac- 
count as “hired men” 
or “hired girls” on 
private farms. Of 
course there are many 
who must be cared for 
within institutions, 
but the majority are 
“borderline” cases 
who respond _ suf- 
ficiently to training to 
become almost normal 
men and women. Ten 
years ago, he said, 
eighty per cent of the 
persons committed to 
the Rome institution 
were hopeless imbe- 
ciles, but medical su- 
pervision has grown 
so much more exact- 
ing in its standards 
that today persons 
only slightly defec- 
tive make up the mass 
of inmates; persons 
who in forrfier de- 

















occasion the motive 

was disinterested good-will, as Glad- 
stone’s return of the Ionian islands to 
Greek sovereignty in 1862. 

If we consider the losses of the Brit- 
ish Empire by continents we may note 
in North America (1) Florida, ob- 
tained in 1763 from the Spanish; (2) 
the United States east of the Missis- 
sippi, lost in the American Revolu- 
tion; (3) the territory of Oregon and 
Washington, abandoned to the United 
States by a compromize which left 
British Columbia on the other side of 
the frontier, both countries having 
claims to the whole Pacific coast from 
California to Alaska; (4) all of the 
islands of the West Indies, repeatedly 
at the mercy of the British fleet in 
wars with Spain, France and Holland. 
No account is here taken of early Brit- 
ish plans to acquire Texas, California, 
Alaska or Central America, as these 
were in no case “followed up.” 

In South America the British have 
at one time or another stretched their 
claims over all Guiana and part of 
Venezuela. During the Napoleonic wars 
a British naval expedition occupied 
and held for several years the Plata 
river region, including what is today 
Uruguay and northern Argentina. 

In Europe the British have aban- 
doned Helgoland to Germany, the 
Ionian islands to Greece, and their 
claims in Spitzbergen to Norway. They 
have lost their French Empire, and 
Queen Elizabeth once threw away an 
offer from the Dutch Protestants, then 
in revolt against Spain, of the crown 
of the Netherlands. Hanover, tho 
never incorporated in the Empire, was 
long united with it in the person of the 
Hanoverian kings. 

In Africa and Asiatic Turkey the 
British have regained most of their 
former lost opportunities as a result 
of the present war. But they have 
never consolidated their temporary ad- 
vances in Afghanistan, Tibet and 
other wild countries on the border of 
India; contenting themselves with oc- 


casional military expeditions. Nor has 
there been any fruit to the exploits of 
“Chinese” Gordon in the interior of 
China, British dominion being still lim- 
ited to Hong-Kong and Wei-Hai-Wei. 

Perhaps the most valuable terri- 
tories ever willingly surrendered by 
Great Britain were the Dutch East 
Indies, occupied by a British naval 
force during the Napoleonic wars and 
admirably administered by Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles from 1811 to 1816. The 
population of these islands, duly re- 
turned to Dutch sovereignty, has grown 
to be greater than that of the British 
Isles. The Philippines also have been 
under British occupation, when Ma- 
nila was seized from Spain during the 
Seven Years’ War. It is hardly too 
much to say that the British fleet has 
had numerous opportunities during 
the past two hundred years of adding 
to the Empire every island in the In- 
dian Ocean and in the Pacific, with 
the exception of Japan. 


Self-Support for Imbeciles 


New York state has made a success 
of its experimental colonies for the 
feeble-minded, according to a state- 
ment by Dr. Charles Bernstein, super- 
intendent of the Rome School. The 
first of these colonies was established 
in 1906. It was self-supporting from its 
first year and returned a profit to the 
institution which established it. There 
are at present eleven of these colonies, 
numbering about twenty boys to each, 
and all have made a financial success 
in addition to benefiting the inmates. 
In 1914 a colony for girls was started. 
At the end of the first year every girl 
in it had a savings bank account. At 
present there are six such colonies in 
the state. 

Superintendent Bernstein believes 
that fully half the feeble-minded per- 
sons committed to institutions can be 
eared for in self-supporting agricul- 
tural colonies. Many of them even 
show sufficient improvement to enter 


cades would probably 
have remained in 
their homes, dependent on their rela- 
tives. For such cases medical super- 
vision is a distinct gain, but strictly 
institutional life is not necessary. 


Facts 


Los Angeles is the largest city in the 
United States—in area. 
** 


There are three ships in the world of 
more than 50,000 tons each. 
ss 


Ninety per cent of the aluminum used 
in the United States comes from Arkansas. 
s+ 


Sixteen Presidents had war records but 
only two were in the military service when 
elected. 

ses 

The agricultural output of the Southern 
states more than doubled in value during 
the Great War. 

ses 

Twenty years ago the United States im- 
ported all its tinplate; today it manufac- 
tures three-fourths of the world’s supply. 

a 


More than sixty million tons of iron ore 
were mined in the United States last year; 
86 per cent of this came from the Lake 
Superior district. 


An American submarine holds the world’s 
record for long-distance diving, having 
traveled 1800 consecutive miles without ris 
ing to the surface. 

s+ 

The United States regular army has en- 
gaged in more than a hundred wars or 
military campaigns; about nine-tenths of 
them being with Indian tribes. 

es 


The Crisis says that during the past 
seven months negroes in New York City 
have purchased real estate totalling over 

,000,000, between 127th and 145th 
Streets. 

20% 


From 1857 to 1918 the United States 
produced more than three-fifths of the 
world’s petroleum and at the end of that 
period the proportion had risen to seven- 
tenths. Russia and Mexico are our chief 
competitors and might surpass us if they 
took revolutions less seriously. 
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What's your desire? 


[IVELY getaway? Speed? A wide 
range of driving flexibility? |Power 

| for hard hills and bad roads? A motor so 

' alive that it “hangs on” all day long and 
finishes fresh at night? ‘Restful passen- 
ger comfort, as ina lounging room? A 
car so good to see that people cannot help 
admiring it? And so sturdy that you are 


a stranger in repair shops? Which of 
these is your desire? 





The reason we ask is that we know 
one surprising car that has them all. It is 
the newest Winton Six, a most exceptional 
and inviting automobile. May we send 
you literature? 


The Winton Company 


133 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 





. 





Winton Oil Engines for belt drive, to be used im isolated power plants, and Winton Oil-Engine Generating Sets are 
‘ manufactured by the Winton Company in a separate, splendidly equipped engine-building plant. Write us your needs, 
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Is there aHole | 
In Your Sales Map? 





ERE is the richest large agricultural 
territory in the world—four million 
people, per capita wealth nearly twice 
that of the Nation’s average. 


H 
Omaha 


“Where there's lasting Prosperity 


Omaha is the market city of this vast, rich 
empire. Main rail lines and highways lead 
to Omaha, trend of traffic is east-west. 
Favorable freight rates, adequate terminai 
facilities. 


You can cover this Omaha empire more 
economically and effectively from a factory 
branch or district office at Omaha. 


Because of its strategic location, Omaha, 
although only thirty-fourth in population, 
is the SIXTEENTH city in bank clearings; 
second in corn and live stock receipts. 
Let us give you more information about 
the wealth and buying capacity of the 
Omaha empire—and how to reach this terri- 
tory. Ask for Sales Analysis. 


Address Dept. 23 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 














HOME 


STUDY 


(28th Year) 


The University of C 





(Div. VI) Chicago, IM, 








Craining for Authorship 
How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell, 


ion.Ma 
spare time profitable. 
your ideas into dolla 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, ff 
Play, Writing, Photoplay 
s Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts,» Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. ’; Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. . 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly r ing our courses. 
We publish The Writer's 
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Our Forward March in Agriculture 


(Continued from page 312) 


fashion the forested portions of the 
mountains of the east from Maine to 
Alabama. 

What, I may be asked, has all this 
effort amounted to? Is it not true that 
farming has deteriorated, that soils 
are being impoverished, that acre 
yields have declined, and that produc- 
tion has not kept pace with popula- 
tion? These are the representations 
which I believe are most frequently 
made to the public and I apprehend 
that there is a general impression that 
they are sound. As a matter of fact, 
the reverse is true. Let me give the 
facts as briefly as I can. 

First, as to the yields per acre. 
These show an upward tendency dur- 
ing the whole period for which we 
have reliable statistics. The average 
rate of increase for twenty-five years 
has been one-half of one per cent a 
year. The gain is not readily observed 
from one year to another, but, when 
averages for a series of years are ob- 
tained, the trend is clear. During the 
decade of the 70’s and 80’s, when there 
was a vast expansion of the farm area 
in the west, cultivation was on a very 
extensive and inadequate scale and the 
tendency was downward. Since the 
early 90’s, however, the movement has 
been decidedly upward. Since 1880 the 
following increases in yield per acre 
are noted: Wheat 25 per cent, corn 
10, oats 24, potatoes 33, hay 20, cotton 
314, or for all crops 16 per cent. The 
facts are even more striking when we 
take the more settled states of the 
union. For New York state, the weight- 
ed average increase for all crops was 
18 per cent, and for New England 25 
per cent. And yet is it not true that 
there is a general impression that 
in New England have been 
abandoned and that its agriculture has 


| deteriorated. The explanation of the 


improvement is to be found in better 
agricultural methods, use of farm ma- 
chinery, rotation of crops, disease con- 
trol measures, and increased and more 
intelligent use of fertilizers. 

But what about the other test—the 
relation of farm production to growth 
of population? Here, too, the facts are 
equally encouraging and contradict the 
prevalent view. It is true that the pro- 
duction of meats per capita has de- 
clined. In 1900 it was 248 pounds, de- 
creasing in 1914 to 183, rising in 1918 
to 222. It is worth noting that, with 
the great increase in the variety of our 
products and of our diet, we are not 
so dependent on meat as formerly; 
and, furthermore, that we are still 
large exporters of meat products. 
Fifty years ago, in the decade 1866-74 
the production of the six leading ce- 
reals per capita was 38 bushels, while 
in 1905-14 it was 52; corn having in- 
creased from 23 to 27 bushels, wheat 
from 6-1/5 to 8; oats from 6-3/4 to 13; 
potatoes from 2-9/10 to 3-6/10; tobacco 
from 1-2/5 pounds to 12-1/5; cotton 
from 36-1/2 pounds to 60; and milk 
from 84 gallons in 1889 to 96 gallons 
in 1919. 


I have spoken of the increase in the 
variety of our diet. In some respects 
the advance in agriculture has been 
most striking in the rise of new or 
minor crops to large proportions and 
their availability thruout the year. 
The only hint that I can give of this 
expansion is from the figures for can- 
ning of vegetables and fruits and the 
drying of fruits. The canning industry 
showed a gain from 20,000,000 cases in 
1889 to 52,000,000 in 1914 and dried 
fruits from 85,000,000 to 521,000,000 
pounds. 

But there is still another ‘test, and 
that is the number of farm workers 
and the production for each iaborer. 
Their number increased from 5,900,000 
in 1870 to 13,700,000 in 1910, and the 
production for each worker in terms 
of leading cereals rose from 266 bush- 
els in the decade 1866-74 to 406 in 
1905-14, or to 418 in the five years 
1915-19. 

The war revealed another fact, that 
whenever an emergency comes the 
farmers of the nation by straining a 
point can achieve very remarkable re- 
sults. During the war, in spite of all 
the difficulties, including the abstrac- 
tion of labor, they increased the acre- 
age of leading cereals by 33,000,000, the 
yield 635,000,000 bushels above the pre- 
war average; and they did a more 
difficult thing; they increased the num- 
ber of milk cows over 1914 by 2,750,- 
000, of other cattle by 8,500,000, of 
work animals by 1,000,000, of swine by 
16,000,000 or a total of approximately 
29,000,000. 

Wheat was an especially important 
war material. The Department of Ag- 
riculture asked the farmers to increase 
their fall acreage alone in 1918 to 47,- 
200,000. There was actually planted 
49,261,000, and the spring wheat acre- 
age equalled the record of 22,500,000. 
It was this performance of the farmers 
that helped to save Europe and to pre- 
serve civilization. 

Furthermore, this country has a long 
distance to go before it comes in sight 
of its limit of farm production. It can 
further increase its output of commod- 
ities by continuing to secure increased 
yields per acre, and still further by 
cultivating the tillable land which at 
present is unused, estimated to be over 
60 per cent of the total. It has been 
estimated by experts that only about 
15 per cent of the land in cultivation 
is yielding reasonably full returns. 
The opportunity, therefore, is presented 
of placing the remainder of the till- 
able land under cultivation and bring- 
ing it and 85 per cent of that now cul- 
tivated up to the point of full yields. 

I see no particular point in feverish 
haste to reach this goal. Success would 
bring with it certain advantages but 
also many obvious disadvantages. We 
must give more intelligent considera- 
tion to the policy which should be pur- 
sued in reference to the expansion of 
the farm area and bring to bear the 
services of all the agricultural experts 
to make the survey and to point the 
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way. It is not in the interest either of || 


producers or consumers to have ex- 
treme fluctuations in agricultural pro- 
duction. There is always danger of 
glutting the market and of serious loss. 
Furthermore, the right expansion of 
the industry is limited by the supply 
of labor and capital available for farm- 
ing purposes and by the inelasticity 
of the demand for farm products. The 
aim should be to secure a steady flow 
of commodities of sufficient volume to 
supply an increasing demand at prices 
which will yield the farmer a decent 
wage and a fair profit on his invest- 
ment. It seems difficult to get it into 
the minds of some people that farming 
is a business and must pay; that under 
modern conditions there cannot be an 
unlimited number of farmers. There 
could be a larger proportion of farmers 
to the total population if each farm 
were self-sufficient and produced no 
surplus of consequence; but today the 
average farmer produces many times 
what he consumes of some things and 
is dependent for his prosperity upon 
their profitable exchange. There should 
be, and in the long run there will tend 
to be, no more farmers in the nation 
than are needed to produce the quan- 
tity of products which can be disposed 
of at a profit. There will be farmers 
enough if the business of farming is 
made profitable and if rural life is 
made attractive and healthful. The con- 
sumers must be willing to pay prices 
for farm products which will enable 
farmers to produce them and to main- 
tain a satisfactory standard of indivi- 
dual and community life. The nation, 
therefore, must be prepared to omit 
nothing to improve the countryside. 
The farmers have proven themselves 
worthy citizens and strong bulwarks 
against radicalism. It is of the first 
importance that satisfactory schools 
be provided, good roads be constructed, 
and that adequate provision be made 
to give rural communities the requisite 
sanitary and medical services, includ- 
ing hospital facilities. 

With the aid of the bankers we must 
make certain, for the nation’s welfare 
as well as for the farmers, that they 
can secure the requisite capital at a 
reasonable rate of interest, continue to 
devise facilities to aid farmers in mar- 
keting their products, and, to this end, 
promote codperative enterprizes. These 
are prerequisite because the mdividual 
farmer’s operations are on too small 
a scale to make it possible for him to 
secure the necessary economics in 
handling his products and in transport- 
ing them. And especially must we see 
to it that the channels of trade are 
open and not controlled for selfish pur- 
poses. There will then be no difficulty 
in retaining in the rural districts a 
sufficient number of efficient people. 
What we need is not a “back to the 
land” propaganda. There are few urban 
people who could go back to the land 
to advantage or who will go. What we 
need rather is an acceleration of the 
movement for the improvement of the 
countryside which will render the 
abandonment of farming unnecessary 
and its expansion inevitable. 

Washington, D. C. 
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An Extra Set of Brains— 
An Extra Set of Eyes— 


For Everyone in Your Office 


N extia set of brains—that 
is the Monroe Calculating 
Machine. Whether you multiply, 
or divide,or subtract, or add—and 
every operation can be done with 
equal ease—the Monroe finds the 
result for you by the direct method 
from problem to answer. 


You don’t have to un-learn 
time-tested methods of figuring; 
you don’t have to learn any new 
methods. You simply put your 
oroblem up to the Monroe by 

writing” the problem on the 
machine; the Monroe assumes 
the rest of the burden for you— 
an extra set of brains thinks out 
the answer for you—with remarkable 
rapidity and with absolute accuracy. 


And you’re CERTAIN the answer 
is right. 
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“One or two Monroe 
Calculating Machines in 
the Division Superinten- 
dent’sofficesaved3 clerks, 
which means $2,500.00 a 
year in each of six offices, 
after the savings had paid 
for the machines in about 
five weeks,”’ 


(Signed) 
Santa Fe Railway 


Office of Vice-Pres’t. 
in charge of operation 


NN extra set of eyes keeps 
vigil over the work all the 

time guarding against the contin- 
gency of an operator’s error. That 
is the visible check,feature of the 
Monroe, which enables you to 
prove your work as you proceed. 


In every business, on all 
kinds of figure- work, let the 
Monroe do the brain work of 
extending invoices, figuring pay- 
rolls, finding costs, footing ledgers, 
computing interest, proving 
freight bills and allowances, con- 
verting foreign currency, making 
estimates, solving engineering 
formulae, 


Let the Monroe show you how—it 
will surely be worth a postage stamp to 
have acopy of “Book of Facts.” Simply 
send along the coupon. 











Pas Calculating 

2) Machine Co. 

RSF Woolworth Bidg. 

‘ey New York City, 


Without obligation to us 
please send your ““ Book of 
Facts” showing how the Mon- 
roe will save time in the figure 
work of our business. 








Your Name____- ial 
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Little , 
Accidents 


often produce painful if not serious 
results. Whether it is a pounded 
thumb, a bruise or a cut, for safety’s 
sake treat it immediately with 

ee i. ne ae 
Absorb ‘ale J* 
the handy and dependable home 
doctor that always brings relief. 
Absorbine Jr. is an antiseptic, germicide and 
liniment combined—healing and soothing, 
bringing prompt rclief from aches and pains 


and preventing little cuts and bruises from 
oming serious, 


Can be used with absolute safety by children 
and grown-ups. It does not stain and leaves 
no oily residue. 
$1.25 a bottle at your druggists or 
postpaid. A Liberal Trial Bottle 
sent for 10 cents in stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
283 Temple Street Springfield, Mass, 


























Important ' 


as umbrellas 
in March 


Because Piso’s wards 

off ill effects of cold, 

rainy weather, For 55 

years it has ended dis- 

tressing coughs and eased inflamed, ir- 
ritated throats, hoarseness and throat 
tickling. Keep it in the medicine 
cabinet reacy for immediate use at 

the very first symptoms, 


30c at your druggist’s. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 


for Coughs WG Oey leks 
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A Few Plain Words to the G. O. P. 


(Continued from page 308) 


for the solution of vast problems of in- 
ternational business: they cannot be 
dealt with by phrases, by stuffed-shirt 
oratory and party jockeying. 

If it’s General Wood against Mr. 
Hoover I will have to give the matter 
careful thought. Off-hand I have two 
things against the General. 

First he is a General, and believes in 
universal military training. There are 
many things about universal military 
training I like. The idea of putting all 
the boys of the country at work for 
their country for a year, of putting the 
rich and poor side by side and letting 
them get to know each other—that 
sounds good to me. But how can you 
have universal military training with- 
out universal military trainers? With- 
out an officer caste, such as Germany 
had? Without the snobbishness and 
intolerance—and the itching for a 
chance to fight—that always goes with 
such a caste? And didn’t we fight the 
war to do away with armaments and 
with universal military training any- 
way. Haven’t we forbidden it in Ger- 
many? And if forbidden in Germany, 
why advocated here? 

And my second objection to the Gen- 
eral is that he would probably be just 
the kind of President under whom we 
are now having our troubles: and I 
want no more such Presidents. The 
Constitution—a document seldom re- 
ferred to in these days—invests the 
Government in a President and a Board 
of Directors called Congress. And for 
eight years we have had a President 
that despised the directors; and direc- 
tors that spent most of their time vent- 
ing their private venom against the 
President. 

If you want to know where Bolshe- 
vism has its roots I'll tell you, tho I 
may be put in jail for saying it. It has 
its roots in Washington. When the 
branches of the Government have no 
respect for each other, how in the 
world can you expect an ignorant for- 
eigner to respect them? What busi- 
ness could go forward and make 
profits with the President and Direc- 
tors abusing each other all the time? 
How can we compete with the nations 
of the world when our administration 
has no time for anything except pri- 
vate animosities? 

Now I may do General Wood an in- 
justice, but I doubt if he would get 
on much better with Congress than 
Wilson has. He has spent his life in a 
business where you say unto a man 
“Go,” and if he does not go you have 
him shot at eunrise. A Congress—un- 
fortunate as the fact may be—cannot 
be handled that way. 

We must restore respect for our in- 
stitutions in this country. We can only 
do it by having a President and a 
Congress who can give the world an 
exhibition of team-work such as it 
never has seen before. And I doubt if 
the General has the training to do it. 

Hoover is a good deal of an auto- 
erat himself, they tell me. But at least 
he knows business, and is accustomed 


to gathering strong men around him. 
If it comes down to Hoover against 
any of the gentlemen thus far men- 
tioned I think it very likely that I will 
be found slipping quietly to the polls— 
without letting my Republican neigh- 
bors find it out—and dropping in one 
ballot marked for him. And my guess 
is that several million of those same 
respectable neighbors will be doing the 
same thing. 

Of all the men mentioned on the Re- 
publican side, the one who is mentioned 
the least pleases me the most. He says 
he’s not a candidate, but every man is 
a candidate if enough of us make up 
our minds on the matter. That’s Cool- 
idge of Massachusetts. They say that 
he is just a creature of circumstances, 
that the police strike came along and 
found him sitting at the cross-roads. 
That may all be so, but I like his talk, 
and I like his record also. There isn’t 
a man of them who has had as long an 
experience in governmental adminis- 
tration as he. Starting down in the city 
council at Northampton, Mass., he held 
every job that the neighbors could 
elect him to, until he became President 
of the Senate, then Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor and Governor. Even when he 
vetoed the bill raising the pay of the 
legislators, he still held their respect 
and friendship. He seems to have no 
trouble getting legislation passed. Mas- 
sachusetts is showing the kind of 
team-work that would look awfully 
good to me in Washington these days. 

Quiet, unassuming; poor as Lincoln 
and as unostentatious; speaking his 
mind frankly, with no palaver, no 
stuffed-shirt oratory, no careful bal- 
ancing of measures to discover their 
political effect—he looks pretty good 
from where I stand. 

I repeat that I realize my individual 
unimportance. But in the aggregate I 
think I represent a good many thou- 
sand voters, even millions perhaps. 
And my suggestion to the gentlemen 
who are running the Grand Old Party 
is that they look carefully at the quiet 
Mr. Coolidge. I think I would vote for 
him even against Mr. Hoover. 

But as for General Wood, I am in 
doubt: and as between Hoover and 
the other gentlemen mentioned so 
prominently by their press agents, I 
know very well that Mr. Hoover can 
count me present right now. 








The Problem of the Pacific 


(Continued from page 310) 
bases in her territories in the Far 
East by the United States. This, 
too, is a matter to be determined by 
the United States alone. I do not be- 
lieve the Japanese people as a nation 
can be made to think the peace-loving 
United States, the initiator of the 
League of Nations, will in this day 
approve or adopt without reason the 
policy which in days gone by prompted 
the aggressive powers to establish sim- 
ilar powerful and strategic bases at 
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Port Arthur or in Tsingtau. This con- 
viction is rather strengthened when 
we reflect that a century ago, the 
United States, while not yet so pow- 
erful as she is today, denied the right 
of European powers to establish naval 
bases in the Carribean Sea or on the 
American continent. 

As to the former German Pacific 
Islands, the principle of governing 
them by the mandatories of the 
League of Nations has been adopted. 
The peace conference at Paris has de- 
cided that the Empire of Japan is the 
mandatory for the former Pacific 
islands north of the equator, while the 
British Empire is the mandatory for 
those lying south of the equator. But 
a non-military policy embodied in this 
form of governing ex-enemy terri- 
tories, prevents the establishment of 
naval bases or fortifications on these 
islands. Here, therefore, appears to 
have been established the precedent of 
“disarmament.” This development is 
to be welcomed as a beginning of a 
general restriction or reduction of ar- 
maments. 

I am recommending my countrymen 
to study seriously and to understand 
thoroly the United States and its people 
before they hasten to pass criticisms 
upon them. I wish earnestly to find 
more and more Americans impartially 
studying Japan and the Japanese. 

It gives me much gratification to 
have thus an opportunity to express 
my frank views to the readers of The 
Independent; and, may I say in con- 
clusion, it is my cherished wish to be 
an instrument when the chance offers, 
in promoting good neighborliness and 
amity between the peoples of our two 
countries thru an honest exchange of 
their views, thereby facilitating mu- 
tual good understanding. 








Rare Metals in Everyday Use 


(Continued from page 313) 

in -a he may imagine a white powder 
like lime. Thorium, for instance, is, as 
its name implies, a metal named after 
the thunder god Thor, to whom we 
dedicate one day in each week, Thurs- 
day. Cerium gets its name from the 
Roman goddess of agriculture by way 
of the asteroid. 

The chief source of the material for 
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Dentists Now Urge 


A New Teeth Cleaning Method 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Leading dentists all over America 
are urging the adoption of a film- 
removing tooth paste. 

Millions of people have already 
proved it. In every circle nowadays 
you see white, glistening teeth. Ask 
about them and the owners will say, 
probably, that Pepsodent has done it. 


By Fighting Film 

Those results come from fighting 
film—that viscous film which ever 
forms on teeth. Most lack of luster is 
now traced to that, also most other 
tooth troubles. 

Film clings to teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. The tooth brush does not 
end it. The ordinary tooth paste does 
not dissolveeit. So much of it stays 
and hardens, until you have it taken 
off in the dentist’s chair. 


Film is what discolors—not the 


The Pepsodent results are evident 
and quick. A ten-day test will leave 
no doubt about them. And a book will 





the Welsbach burners is monazite, a 
glittering yellow sand composed of 
phosphate of cerium with some 5 per 
cent of thorium. In 1916 the United | 
States imported 2,500,000 pounds of| 
monazite from Brazil and India, most 
of which used to go to Germany. In| 
1895 we got over a million and a half | 
pounds from the Carolinas, but the 
foreign sand is richer and cheaper. | 
The price of the salts of the rare 
metals fluctuates wildly. In 1895 thor- 
ium nitrate sold at $200 a pound; in 
1913 it fell to $2.60, and in 1916 it 
rose to $8. 

Since the monazite contains more 
cerium than thorium and the mantles 
made from it contain more thorium 
than cerium, there is a superfluity of 
cerium. The manufacturers give away 


tell the reason. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of Pep- 
sodent is to dissolve it, then to day by 
day combat it. 

new discovery makes this method 
possible. Pepsin must be activated, 
and the usual agent is an acid harmful 
to the teeth. But science has found 
a harmless activating method. Now 


Pe 
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PAT. OFF. 


psadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, now ad- 
vised by leading dentists everywhere and 
supplied by druggists in large tubes. 





® pound of cerium salts with every 


teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. All these troubles have been 
constantly increasing for lack of a film 
combatant. 


The Way is Found 


Dental science, after years of search- 
ing, has found a way to fight film. Five 
years of clinical and laboratory tests 
have proved it beyond question. 

For home use the method is em- 
bodied in a dentifrice called Pepso- 
dent, made to meet every dental re- 
quirement. And to make it known 
quickly in every home, a 10-Day Tube 
is being sent to everyone who asks, 


A Quick, Convincing Test 


active pepsin can be constantly ap- 
plied, and forced into every hiding 
place of film. 


Send the coupon for a 10o-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how the teeth whiten 
as the fixed film disappears. 


Look at your teeth now, then look 
in ten days. Let your own teeth de- 
cide between the old ways and the new. 
This is important. Cut out the coupon 
so you won't forget. 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 48, 1104 S. Wabash Ave, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Save Floors-Save Rugs 
See That You Get Them 


RE always depend- 

able, whether they 
are wall thermome- 
ters, fever thermome- 
ters, cooking  ther- 
mometers, or for any 
household or indus- 
trial use whatsoever. 


y 2 D ate M 
2 (heres a Zicos or Jaytor Thermometer for Every Purpose 


—m—ANNY BOOK 
SIN PRINT 


Delivered at your door; standard 
authors fine editions. new books. 
all at biggest savings. Be sure to 
send postcard for Clarkson's catalog. 

Write for our great book cat- 

alog. This catalog is a short 
course in literature and is so used 
.. by some of America’s leading uni- 
versities.; ,000 book lovers buy 
from it. Free if yor write now. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON Groner 


303 CLARKSON BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLS. 

























-aLuden’ will fix that throat 
A clear nose and throat will make 
working easier, Workers in all 
industries use Luden’s the year 
round. A protection in damp or 
dust. 


LUDENS 2: 


GIVE QUICK RELIEF 
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|purchase of 100 pounds of.- thorium 
salts. It annoyed Welsbach to see the 
cerium residues thrown away and ac. 


He reduced the mixed earths to a me- 
tallic form and found that it gave off 
|a shower of sparks when scratched. An 
‘alloy of cerium with 30 or 35 per cent 
of iron proved the best and was put 
on the market in the form of automatic 


cumulating around his mantle factory, 
so he set out to find some use for it. 


| lighters. A big business was soon built 


up in Austria on the basis of an ob- 
scure chemical element rescued from 
the dump-heap. The sale of the cerite 
lighters in France threatened to upset 
the finances of the republic, which de- 
rived large revenue from its monopoly 
of match-making, so the French Gov- 
ernment imposed a license upon every 
man who carried one. American tour- 
ists who bought these lighters in Ger- 
many used to be much annoyed at be- 
ing held up on the French frontier and 
compelled to take out a license. Dur- 
ing the war the cerium sparklers were 
much used in the trenches for lighting 
cigarets, but—as those who have seen 
“The Better ’Ole” will know—they 
sometimes fail to strike fire. Auer-metal 
or cerium-iron alloy was used in muni- 
tions to ignite hand grenades and to 
blazon the flight of trailer shells. 
There 
(light-producing) alloys, including 
stecl, which our ancestors used with 
flint before matches and percussion 
caps were invented. 5 

There are more than fifty metals 
known and not half of them have comc 
into common use, so there is still plenty 


|of room for the expansion of the sci- 


ence of metallurgy. We have seen how 





quickly elements formerly known only 
to chemists—and to some of them 
known only by name—have become in- 
dispensable in our daily life. Any one 
of those still unutilized may be found 
to have peculiar properties that fit it 
for filling a long unfelt want-in mod- 
ern civilization. Who, for instance, will 
find a use for gallium, the metal of 
France? It was described in 1869 by 
Mendeléef in advance of its advent and 
has been known in person since 1875, 
but has not yet been set to work. It is 
such a remarkable metal that it must 
be good for something. If you saw it 
in a museum case on a cold day you 
might take it to be a piece of alumi- 
num, but if the curator let you hold it 
in your hand—which he won’t—it would 
‘melt and run over the floor like mer- 
cury. The melting point is 87° Fahr. 
It might be used in thermometers for 
measuring temperatures above the 
boiling point of mercury were it not 
for the peculiar fact that gallium wets 
glass so it sticks to the side of the 
tube instcad of forming a clear con- 
vex curve on top like mercury. 

Then there is columbium, the Amer- 
ican metal. It is strange that an ele- 
ment named after Columbia should 
prove so impractical. Columbium is a 
metal closcly resembling tantalum and 
tantalum found a use as electric light 
filaments. A columbium lamp should 
appeal to our patriotism. 





The so-called “rare elements” are 








are many other pyrophoric' 
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A Message of Hope oe 
educators, physicians, social 
workers and the public 


The Narcotic 
Drug Problem 





A remarkable book by Dr. Ernest S. 
Bishop showing how this disease can 
be cured and the problem controlled. 

“A master hand is setting forth the 
| facts with no related interests at 
| stake.”"—Boston Transcript. 


At all book stores $1.50 





THE MACMILLAN CO. 
New York 

















“WHAT MAY THE LIVING THINK OF 
THE DEAD” 

and other Unitarian Literature, sert free on 

application to }irssGeo. V. Dewson, 4 Hutchison 

St., Mileton, Mass. 





PLAYS for Amateurs; Monologs, Recitations. 
Drills, Minstrel and Vaudeville Jokes and 
Sketches; ideas for entertainments. Send for free catalog. 


DRAMATIC PUBLISHING Co., 542 S. Dearborn 8t. 
Chicago. 








Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 
for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 128 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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ceive a copy of t E INDE- 
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names and addresses by an 
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copies promptly. 
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really abundant enough considering 
the earth’s crust as a whole, tho they 
are so thinly scattered that they are 
usually overlooked and hard to extract. 
But whenever one of them is found 
valuable it is soon found available. A 
systematic search generally reveals it 
somewhere in sufficient quantity to be 
worked. 

Who, then, will be the first to dis- 
cover a use for indium, germanium, 
terbium, thulium, lanthanum, neody- 
mium, scandium, samarium and others 
as unknown to us as tungsten was to 
our fathers? 


Pebbles 


Tee Hee: What runs across the floor 
without legs? 

Sleepy: I don’t know; what? 

Tee Hee: Water.—Awgwan. 


Mary had a little lamb, 

Likewise a lobster stew, 

And ere the sunlit morning dawned 

She had the nightmare, too. 
—Princeton Tiger. 





“Your picture isn’t complete, old 


_ man. You’ve got the horse in, but you 
_ haven’t drawn the cart.” 


“Oh, I’m going to let the ‘horse draw 
the cart.”—Life. 


DRAMA. 
Act I—Their eyes met. 
Act II—Their lips met. 
Act I1I—Their souls met. 
Act 1V—Their lawyers met.—Punch 
Bowl. 


English Professor—“To like work 
much” is an example of the correct use 
of the infinitive. Now, Mr. Dumjohn, 
give me a case of a split infinitive.” 

Mr. Dumjohn—“To much like,work.” 
—Yale Record. 


First Maid (bragging about a party 
the day before): “And they all had on 
the grandest clothes and wore the big- 
gest diamonds.” 

Neighbor’s Maid: “And what did 
they talk about?” 

First Maid: “Us.” an Paseing Show. 


First Worker—Did you sing at the 
prison today? 

Second Worker—Yes, but I wasn’t 
appreciated, for some reason. 

First Worker—What did you sing? 

Second Worker—“How Can I Leave 


Thee.”—Punch Bowl. 


Mrs. Nuwed: Mary, I think we'll 
have boiled mutton with caper sauce 
for dinner. Are there any capers in the 


go 
Mary: No, nln. 


Mrs. Nuwed nm go out into the 
: garden and cu a Math 


The great 
pitched. 

“Henry,” talfiRa the young bride, 
“do you still love me?” 

“More than ever, darling,” was 
Henry’s fervent answer. 

Then there was an eloquent silence. 

“Henry,” she gasped, turning her 
pale, ghastly face away. “I thought 
that would make me feel better, but 
it doesn’t !”—The- ee: 


@gn liner rolled and 
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Registered 
Trade Mark 


Established 
1855 


_ McCutcheon's 
_. Imported Cotton Dress 
Fabrics 


From France, Switzerland, Great Britain, 
and Japan, new shipments of Novelty 
Cottons are arriving almost daily, thereby 


greatly enhancing the exceptional collec- 
tion already on hand. 
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Of special interest are 
The New English Printed Voiles 


French Novelty Crepes and Voiles 
St. Gall “Hand-Loom” Dotted Swisses 
Swiss “Permanent Finish” Organdies 


Novel French Sport Fabrics 
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Imported Dress Ginghams 
Japanese “Hand-Loom” Cotton Crepes 
Novelty White Materials 


Samples of the above fabrics mailed on request 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, New York 
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equipped, among Connecticut’s highest hills, near four organizers of 
lakes. Four bedrooms, three baths. Price $500, ine | Small parties. Write today for plan and programs, 
cludes coal and wood. ‘Address Box 3, The Independent, | UNIVERSITY TOURS, Box 8426, Wilmington, Del. 


119 West 40th St., New York. ZTEMPLE TOURS 


BRONZE TABLETS EUROPE AND THE BATTLEFIELDS 


FREE BOOK OF DESIGNS 











Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 
Went. 24), 
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The Highest Type 
of Real Estate 


| business 

center is 

more con- 

centrated 

than that 

of any 

other city, 

resulting 

in stable 

real estate 

ow and demand for 
space greatly exceed- 


ing supply. 


We offer First Mort- 
gage 6% Bonds se- 
cured by land and new, 
fireproof office building 
at one of the most ac- 
tive points in the busi- 
ness center. Value of 
property nearly 2 to 
1. Land alone worth 
75% of theloan. Am- 
ple earnings assured. 
Denominations $100, 
$500 and $1000 
yielding 6%. 


Ask for Circular No. 
1061AB. 


Peabody; 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Est. 1865. Inc. 1918) 


10 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 
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Branch Offices: 
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HE increase in population and 

the large expansion in trade in 
the United States is apparent 
to everyone. The inadequacy of our 
present railroad system to care for the 
traffic during the periods of activity is 
also apparent. If trade is not to be 
stifled and development checked, there 
must be an increase of transportation 
capacity at once. 

The general flow of commerce is from 
West to East. The Atlantic Coast fur- 
nishes the outlet for the short route 
to the consuming countries of Europe. 
Some diversion can be made to Gulf 
ports, with a longer ocean trip, but 
that movement is at present distinctly 
against the natural trend, except from 
producing areas tributary to the Gulf 
ports. 

Either this increase in carrying ca- 
pacity must be made by very expensive 
and slow expansion of rail facilities, 
with all the complications of rights-of- 
way, terminals and port facilities, or 
the unlimited capacity of the Great 
Lakes Waterway must be developed. 

More than that, a large part of the 
commerce of the United States and 
Canada must be in the products of the 
farm. That means that there is a sea- 
sonal movement of unusual volume fol- 
lowing the harvest period. It is there- 
fore important that the route of out- 
let be capable of quick and large ex- 
pansion. The Great Lakes Waterway, 
both by furnishing the outlet for our 
western farms and the farms of Can- 
ada and by influencing the competing 
Trail rates as well, has been probably 
the greatest factor in establishing the 
sound economic position and the com- 
mercial prosperity of the great grain 
areas. It can solve, also, this immediate 
problem of the future. No railroad can 
expand its traffic as can a waterway. 
It is solely a question of the presence 
of carriers. If the Great Lakes Water- 
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All the Way by Water 


An Answer to the Freight Problem that Hampers 
Production in the West 
By Julius H. Barnes, Director of the U.S. Grain Corporation 


way can be made available for the un- 
limited ocean carrying capacity, the 
whole problem of enormous traffic is 
solved practically at a stroke. To in- 
troduce the ocean carrier thru the St. 
Lawrence to the Great Lakes makes 
the enormous handling capacity of the 
inland Lake ports available for ocean 
service. Seaboard facilities in this 
country are already used to their maxi- 
mum. Lake port facilities are not. | 
lay the weight, first, on this phase of 
service thus available, even before [ 
take up the important phase of cost 
saving. 

Transportation on the Great Lakes 
has been the cheapest in the world. 
The rate of carriage has been as low 
as one-tenth of the rail rate. The route 
for commerce that can use a carrier 
say for ten to fifteen thousand tons, 
with only one crew necessary, appeals 
at once to the judgment as possessing 
remarkable possibilities for economy 
of cost. This is confirmed by actual op- 
erating results. It is probable that on 
one billion bushels of grain affected by 
the opening of such a transportation 
channel there would be an immediate 
saving of five cents per bushel; besides 


that, the enlargement of immediate 


marketing opportunities would be of 
great value to dealers and producers. 

There is a natural way from the 
Great Lakes to the Sea, namely, the 
St. Lawrence route. It is easily sus- 
ceptible of improvements that will ad- 
mit ocean going vessels of the ordi- 
nary tramp type. The chief obstruc- 
tion, a drop of 326 feet between Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario, is now being 
overcome. The Canadian Government 
has partly completed and is now prose- 
cuting work on the new Welland Canal 
around Niagara Falls. This canal is 
planned to take vessels drawing 24 feet 
of water. This is equal to the depth of 
the largest canal at the “Soo” between 
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the Great Lakes and the St. 








Each dot on this map stands for 15,000 population. Look 
states—Colorado, Montana and Wyoming, whose — 
touched, whose fertile lands are thinly 
governs production and population, too. 
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Lake Superior and Lake Huron, and 
deeper than the present channels at 
the foot of Lake Huron. 

To treat the St. Lawrence River so 
that its rapids are controlled in a ser‘es 
of great pools is not a formids>!e en- 
gineering undertaking. As a .mancial 
problem, it promises to support itself, 
since water-power to be developed 
would be more than sufficient to pay 
for the improvement. 

It is astonishing to learn that the 
introduction of ocean carriers thru this 
channel to the Great Lakes could be 
made at a cost now estimated to be 
$100,000,000, a sum whichewould be 
probably saved in every year by econ- 
omy of transportation offered, which 
would affect every producer and every 
consumer within reach of the western 
Lake ports and for great distances af- 
fected thereby. The immediate difficulty 
is to arrange a plan of co-operation 
between the United States and the Do- 
minion, since part of this river is in- 
ternational water and part is in Can- 
ada. Steps have been taken to overcome 
that. 

It is a project which appeals to both 
sound business judgment and to the 
constructive imagination. That this 
great natural advantage of the Great 
Lakes Waterway, reaching into the 
very heart of the most productive con- 
tinent in the world, can be opened to 
the Sea with such an inconsiderable 
expenditure and within a few years of 
time, appeals to the imagination as 
being one of the great constructive ef- 
forts in human progress. It is impor- 
tant that the American public realize 
how close to their door and how near 
within their grasp lies this tremendous 
improvement in their economic posi- 
tion. 


Pebbles 


No more open drinks openly arrived 
at—New York Sun. 


Even for a senate there is a dif- 
ference between doing your bit and 
champing it.—Boston Herald. 





Lord French’s job seems to cor- 
respond closely to that of a United 
States Consular Agent to Mexico.— 
Detroit News. 


Judge—“You were found under 

a bed with a bag of tools. Any excuse?” 

The Prisoner—“Force of habit, yer 

washup! I’ve been a_ motorist.”— 
Blighty. 


It is said that Mr. Henry Ford in- 
tends to build a fleet of American lin- 
ers. Their principal advantage will-no 
doubt be that in the thickest fog you 
will be able to hear them coming.—Na- 
tional News. 


The attorney for the gas company 
was making an address. “Think of the 
good the gas company has done. If I 
were permitted to make a pun, I would 
say, in the words of the immortal poet, 
‘Honor the LIGHT BRIGADE.’” 

Voice of the consumer from the au- 
dience: “Oh, what a charge they 
made!”. —Exchange, 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We specialize in Government bonds and other investment 
securities. This firm was founded in 1865 and we 
have always endeavored to recommend to our clients 
conservative investments. As members of the New 
York and Boston Stock Exchanges we are prepared to 
execute orders for the purchase or sale of securities on 
a cash basis in large or small amounts 


A circular describing several issu&s of desirable 
investment securities will be sent on request. 


Kaddex, Peabody &Co. 


a1§ Devonshixec St. 
Boston. 


a7 WallStreet 
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Cities Service 
Company 
7% Debentures 
Combining Safety and 


Specializing 
in Safety 


OR 38 years S. W. Straus & Co. 
have been specialists: in a type of 
investment strictly non-specula- 
tive, non-fluctuating and safe. The 
success of this specialized service is 


attested by our record —38 years with- Hig h Yield 
out loss to any investor * sabe 
We have prepared circulars listing a pportunity for market 

careful selection of securities which we profit throug h 
recommend as representing the highest ttracti ° 
degree of safety, yielding 6%, with 4% attractive conversion 
Federal Income Tax paid. Write for features 
it today and specify 

Circular No. C-1012 Complete information and 


quotations on request 


SW.STRAUS & CO. 


swieame  ecees ||l| Henry L. Doherty 


& Company 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


38 years without loss to any investor 60 Wall Street New York 



































CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of Natid York 
45-47 WALL STREET! 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,512,007.58 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities, 


It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations, 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, President WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President FREDERIC W. ROBBERT, 2d Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Asst. Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
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An aid to 
Successful Investing 


Making intelligent investments 
necessitates close study of earn- 
ings, assets and worl:ing capital 
as reflected in stock market prices. 


The latest edition of our “Grey 
Book ot Graphic Records’’ con- 
tains analytical tables and charts 
graphically describing 40 active 
stocks from 1912-1919. 


It shows at a clance, stock markct 
price fluctuations, volume of trans- 
action, earnings per share, etc., of 
each stock. 

a 
We will be glad to send you a 
copy of this book and a pamphlet | 
explaining how you can buy the 
stocks described and other high 
grade securities on our Monthly 
Instalment Plan, 


DUN 


43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephones 8300-16 Hanover 





Ask for Booklets 80-L.L. 
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LET YOUR SAVINGS | 
EARN SIX PER CENT 


Why be satisfied with 
or 4 per cent when 
this old, reliable insti- | 
tution has eae 6% con- fy 
tinuously for 25 years }; 
and has never been a 
day late in mailing semi-annual interest 
checks? 
If you have saved $25 or more you 
ought to know about this Company. 
Write for booklet 
“6/oand Safety” 


The Calvert Mortgage Company 
886 Calvert Building Baltimore, Md 


PAY MENTS 


monthly buys outright any stock or 
bond. Purchaser secures all dividends. 
Odd lots our specialty. Write for selected 
list and full particulars - FREE 
CHARLES E.VAN RIPER 


Member Consolidated Stock Exchange 
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For 40 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. ge loans of —! and u 
afer the m ie 
jon. Please ask for 
Cortigeates of 25 and 
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Foreign Securities 


We suggest purchase of 100,000 
Marks City of Berlin 4% bonds. 
Par value at normal rates of ex- 
change $23,800—costs today about 
$1,400. 

The internal bonds of England, 
France, Belgium and Italy can 
also be bought at very favorable 
prices. 

ASK 


Farson, Son & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
115 Broadway, New York 


FOR CIRCULAR FT 
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The High Cost 


HE continued heavy fire losses to 
Tine nation and therefore to the fire 

insurance companies who absorb 
this loss has caused these companies to 
engage actively in a publicity campaign 
in favor of more stringent precautions 
against fire outbreaks. The loss by fire 
in the United States and Canada dur- 
ing the month of December, 1919, is es- 
timated by the Journal of Commerce. 
at $27,366,500 as compared with $15,- 
737,750 for December of the previous 
year. The last month of 1919 was 
marked by increases of loss reported 
from every section of the country, but 
some fire underwriters say that de- 
duction should be made for the tend- 
ency to ascribe higher values to the 
property destroyed. The losses for the 
entire year aggregated $269,000,775. 
Only twice in the history of American 
insurance have these figures been ex- 
ceeded; in 1918 and in 1906, the year 
of the San Francisco conflagration. 

THE BAD RECORD OF 1918 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has spent a year in making a 
detailed investigation of the destruc- 
tion of property by fire in the year 
1918 with a view to ascertaining the 
leading causes of the great economic 
loss. As a war year, with American 
munitions factories turning out huge 
quantities of explosivcs, it is not sur- 
prizing that losses for 1918 should have 
been above normal; indeed, #t is a mat- 
ter for remark that the restoration of 
peace time conditions should have 
brought so little improvement, leaving 
the losses for 1919 higher than in 
1917, our first war year. 

During 1918 the reported destruc- 
tion by fire in the United States alone 
reached more than $283,000,000, to 
which must be added for Canada near- 
ly $32,000,000 morc. Neither figure 
takes account of unreported fires or 
fires affecting uninsured property 
whose loss was not officially valued. 
The actuarial bureau of the Fire Un- 
derwriters Board places the total 
fire loss in the United States as prob- 
ably not less than $350,000,000. The loss 
of life during the same year from fires 
in this country is estimated at 15,000. 


WHAT STARTED THOSE FIRES > 


The actuarial bureau divided fire 
losses into the three groups of “strictly 
preventable,” “partly preventable,” and 
“unknown, probably largely preventa- 
ble.” Nearly $66,000,000 of the year’s 
losses were classed as strictly prevent- 
able or, in other words, as inexcusable. 
Under this heading were included: 

1. Defective chimneys and flues, costing 
Uncle Sam nearly $12,000,000. 

2. Stoves, furnaces, boilers and pipes 
overheating unprotected woodwork, costing 
more than $12,000,000. 

8. Matches, cigarets and cigars, causing 
fires amounting to over $16,000,000. 

4. Careless handling of petroleum, oil, 
grease and such inflammable substances 
with a fire cost of more than $7.000,000. 

5. Sparks falling on wooden-shingle roofs, 
causing a loss of $6,700,000 

6. Live coal, hot ashes and unprotected 
open fires, with a damage bill of more than 
$3,000,000. 
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of Carelessness 


7. Candles, lamps and other open lights, 
accounting for a loss of nearly $4,000,000. 

8. Fires resulting from the use of gas 
in cooking or illumination, costing $2,700, 
000, 

9. Fires starting in rubbish and litter, 
The loss from this cause was less than 
$447,000, which was very much less than 
in previous years. This gratifying improve- 
ment is probably a reflection of the grow- 
ing observance of “fire prevention day” and 
municipal “clean-up” weeks. 

10. Fireworks caused fires doing nearly 
$280,000 worth of damage. This in spite 
of the long crusade for “a safe and sane 
Fourth”! 

It will be noted that most of the 
causes of domestic fires are in the 
“strictly preventable” list. On the other 
hand many causes that are listed as 
only “partly preventable” are peculiar 
to industry. Electricity, for example, 
accounted for a loss of more than $20,- 
000,000; explosions for over $3,000,- 
000; sparks from machinery for the 
remarkably high figure of $7,775,000. 
The largest single item was, as might 
be expected, exposure to general fires 
such as forest fires, city conflagra- | 
tions and the like. These caused a 
property loss of nearly $64,000,000. 
Lightning caused a loss of $9,500,000. 
“Spontaneous combustion” accounted 
for over $10,000,000; and “miscel- 
laneous known causes” for over $6,- 
000,000. 


DON’T BLAME IT ON THE HUN 


In view of the continuous reverber- 
ation of rumors as to German and Bol- 
shevist “fire-bug” plots it is worth not- 
ing that in 1918 less than $3,000,000 
worth of property was proved to have 
been destroyed by incendiaries. The 
figure was less than in 1917 and con- 
siderably less than half the loss in 
1916, a year when we were at peace 
and the authorities were probably less 
on the alert. Undetected incendiarism 
may, however, have done something to 
swell the damage bill of $88,000,000 
from fires of unknown origin. 

So many recent fires have occurred 
in Indianapolis that Mayor Jewett has 
urged the city council to pass an ordi- 
nance forbidding the use of shingle 
roofs. This ordinance has also the ac- 
tive support of the Fire Insurance 
Agents’ Association of the cit he 
Insurance Field points out the ar 
experience of some southern cities with 
the shingle roof and the careless house- 
holder: 


Fires traceable to carelessness and shin- 
gle roofs are conspicuous in the annual 
reports of the fire departments of South- 
eastern cities for the year 1919. Practically 
every city of any size in the Southeast at- 
tributes the majority of the causes of its 
fires to these two reasons. Tampa, Florida, 
reports that carelessness in securing equip- 
ment necessary to insure proper water pres- 
sure cost nearly $500,000 in a fire which 
could have been controlled with adequate 
pressure. The annual report of the Atlanta 
fire department furnishes a striking exam- 
ple. Of 1636 fires, 600 were due to shingle 
roofs and 278 fires are put down to “care- 
lessness.” Carelessness with matches led 
the list with 59 fires and there followed: 
Gasoline with 41, stoves with 28, ashes 
with 22, cigarets with 20 
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Does Your Church Want To Earn An 


Expensive Motion Picture Machine 














Prrstittititiititiiss 
SHIHHIHSH 
: : : 


Over 4000 successful churches are now adding to their influence, 
attendance and revenue by using the power for good that is contained 
in moving pictures. 


The motion picture is now used as an instrument for Christ’s teach- 
ings. Its power for good is just as great as its power for harm. 
Guided and directed by Christian minds the motion picture is destined 
to become a powerful influence in the cause of Christianity and right- 
eousness. | 


Thousands of ministers are enthusiastic about the possibilities of 
motion pictures in churches. Below we give a characteristic letter 
from one of these ministers: 


“There can scarcely be any question in the minds of right-thinking men and 
women, that the presentation of the great stories of the Bible and other morally 
uplifting subjects on the canvas, through the medium of the moving picture, 
one of the greatest inventions of the age, under the careful supervision of 
reliable Christian men, can be made a mighty power for good.” 


Recognizing as we do the vast results for uplift and wholesome recrea- 
tion in the right kind of films we have decided upon a step that should 
be of interest to every church in the country. 
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We have made arrangements with a leading manufacturer of 
motion picture machines (one of the very best standard makes), 
i that will enable your church to obtain a complete outfit in return 
Ey for a little work on the part of some of your women members. 


By having a high class Moving Picture Machine you can add greatly to your 
Sunday School and Sunday evening attendance, besides bringing out a big crowd 
at one of the mid-week evening meetings. A collection can be taken at the 
week-day meeting which will more than pay the weekly rental on all the films 
you use. There are several companies engaged now in producing and collecting 
films especially suitable for church use. 
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If you would like to see your church join the progressive churches that are 
enthusiastic about the value of moving pictures in church work write us at once. 
Full particulars sent free. Simply ask for our offer to supply your church with i 
a moving picture machine without cost. This is the most liberal offer ever 3g 
made to churches by any publication. Address 
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TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE 


Motion Picture Department : : 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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The United States Life | 


e 


Insurance Company 
in the City of New York | 


Organized 1850. Non-Participating | 
Policies only. Over Forty Five | 
Million Dollars Paid to Policyhold- 
ers. 


Joun P. Munn, M.D., President. 


Good territory open for high class, personal 
producers, under direct contracts with the 
Company. Address Home Office, 277 
Broadway, New York City. 


























DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
paid on Thursday, April 15th, 1920, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
Friday, March 19, 1920. 

On account of the Annual Meeting, the trans- 
fer books will be closed from Saturday, March 
zoth, to Tuesday, March 30th, 1920, both days 
included. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


CONVERTING. FOUR AND ONE-HALF PER 
ENT. GOLD BONDS 

Coupons pa these bonds, payable by their 
terms on March 1, 1920, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York by Bankers Trust "Com- 
pany 16 Wall Street. 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


CONVERTIBLE fol {= CENT. GOLD 











Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on March 1, 1920, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York by Bankers Trust ‘Com- 


pany, 16 Wall Street. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND No. 83 
A quarterly dividend of three per cent (three 
dollars per share) on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable on April 15, 
1920, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 20, 1920. 


JOHNeW. DAMON, Treasurer. 


KITCHEN 
CONVENIENCES 


of many kinds are made to 
lighten labor and to save time. 


HOW MANY OF THEM DO 
YOU USE—OR KNOW? 


Are you getting. the full service 
the electric current in your home 
can give? Are there gas appli- 
ances, automatic devices and real 
conveniences you would like to 
know of? 


Send for our Free Check List 
and ask questions of our 


Household Consulting Division 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th St., New York 
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ENGLISH: 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, 


. Contrast 


. Consult any encyclopedia for 


. Write the 


. Write a composition on 
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How to Study 


February 28, 1920 


This Number 


The Independent Lesson Plans 


LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


1. A Message from the United States Gov- 


ernment. By David F. Houston. 


In a short talk explain the importance “of 
ee the rural life of the United 


Explain in what ways Washington Irv- 
ing’s account of rural life in England is 
applicable, or not applicable, to rural life 
in the United States. 

what Edmund Burke, in his 
speech on “Conciliation,” says concerning 
agriculture in the Colonies, with what is 
said in this article concerning agriculture 
in the United States. 
What contrasts can you draw concerning 
rural life as presented in ‘Silas Marner,” 
and rural life as presented in the article? 
Prepare a talk concerning the work of an 
agricultural college in your own state. 
Prepare a well-formed composition on the 
work of any great Federal department other 
than the Department of Agriculture. 
Prepare a brief for an argument that will 
establish the truth of the following: “The 
Federal Department of Agriculture is the 
greatest scientific organization 
ence.” 
Explain the purpose of every one of the 
sixteen divisions of the Department of 
Agriculture. Use a single sentence for every 
explanation. 
Prepare a neat, well-tabulated list of the fi- 
nancial advantages contributed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
In a paragraph of cause and effect em- 
phasize what the Department of Agricul- 
— has done to inerease the production of 
Write an original 


in exist- 


short story that will 
emphasize the truth of the following: 
“There will be farmers enough if the 
business of farming is made profitable, and 
| Fi aa life is made attractive and health- 
‘u 

Write a paragraph in which you show how 
the providing of good teachers and satis- 
factory schools is related to the providing 
of food for the United States. 

Write a character sketch of the former 
Secretary of Agriculture, basing all that 
be Pa on conclusions drawn from the 
article. 


A Message from the Imperial Japanese 
Government. By Vice-Admiral Isamu 
Takeshita. 


In a single sentence summarize the mes- 


: sage that Vice-Admiral Takeshita sends to 


the American people. 
Prove the proposition: 
growing smaller.” 
Define the following words: 
paramount, strategic, 
embargo, antagonistic. 


“The world is 


aggressive, 
intolerable, analogy, 


information 
concerning Korea. Imagine that you have 
traveled in that land. Give a short talk con- 
cerning Korea, emphasizing the points that 
would be most likely to attract your at- 
tention if you had really visited Korea. 
Explain in full, with specific instance, the 
simile, “The sailors fought like the Spar- 
tans of old.” 


. Write a paragraph of contrast concerning 


Japan and the United States. 

Draw from the article material for a com- 
position on “The Character of the Japan- 
ese People.” 


Rare Metals in Everyday Use. By 
Edwin E. Slosson. 

Prove the following proposition : “Solving 
problems in chemistry sometimes unexpect- 
edly solves household problems.” ; 
“autobiography” of a Welsbach 
mantle. 

Write a dialog in which you present a 
dispute between an ordinary match and a 
cerite lighter. 


. Write an original short story in which you 


tell of a practical joke played with gallium. 
Write a short story that could be used as 
suggestion for the scenario of a moving 
picture play, telling of some strange use 
that you imagine has been discovered for 
one of the rare metals. 


The High Cost of Carelessness. 


Prepare a talk in which you show what 
school pupils can do to prevent destructive 


fi 

rit “The High Cost of 
Carelessness,” developing your work on 
some other subject than fire lossés. 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 
1. The Coming Presidential Cam ; ‘A 
Few Plain Words to the Go ? 
“Congress, the People and the ye 
dent,” “She Who Must Be Obeyed.” 


1. On the basis of the statements contained 
in these articles discuss some four or five 
of the probable issues of the coming Presi- 
dential election. 

2. What grounds are there for the belief that, 
“It’s a Republican year in spite of any- 
thing that can happen’? 

8. On what grounds will the Republicans be 
able to attack the Democrats? The Demo- 
crats be able to attack the Republicans? 

4. Who, in your judgment, is the leading 
Democratic candidate? The leading Repub- 
lican candidate? 

5. What part are the women likely to play in 
the coming election? 

6. What evidences do you find in Congres- 

sional action to indicate that this is a 

Presidential year? 

The President Assumes Control—‘The 

Return of Ulysses,’ ‘“‘Railway Strike 

Threatened.” 


State briefly the causes of controversy be- 
tween President Wilson and ex-Secretary 
Lansing. What is your opinion of the con- 
stitutional question raised by the Presi- 
dent? Of the President’s complaints against 
Mr. Lansing in reference to the Peace 
Treaty and the Mexican situation? 

2. “The resignation of Secretary Lansing is 
the ninth resignation,” etc. Discuss the 
causes of the resignation of the other eight 
Cabinet members. 

3. “Ulysses sent his second arrow across the 
Atlantic.” Explain this figure of speech. 

4. Indicate briefly the action taken by the 
President which prevented the outbreak of 
the threatened railway strike. 

ltl. The Problem of the Pacific. 


1. According to the author, what were the 
reasons for the Chino-Japanese and the 
Russo-Japanese wars? Do these reasons 
agree with those given in your text book? 

2. Do you find in this article statements which 
justify us in calling Japan the England 
of the Far East? 

8. Summarize the author’s arguments in 
favor of the proposition that the interests 
of Japan and of the United States in the 
Pacific are identical. 


IV. Lost Empires of Britain. 


1. Make a list of Great Britain’s most im- 
portant dominions in each of the six con- 
tinents. Indicate in a few words how she 
came into possession of each. 

2. What parts of her empire did she lose in 
the eighteenth century? In the nineteenth 
century? 

8. When and under what circumstances did 
Great Britain relinquish control of Helgo- 
land? What is the present status of the 
island? 

4. Write a brief history of the Dutch East 
Indies. 

V. Danes Win North Schleswig. 

1. What are the provisions, of the Peace 
Treaty (Section XII, Articles 109-114) un- 
der which the recent plebiscite was held in 
North Schleswig? 

2. “The Schleswig plebiscite writes the latest 
chapter to one of the most important 
political controversies in modern history.” 
Write a brief résumé of this controversy. 

8. Make a résumé of the provisions of t 
Treaty relating to the Saar Basin and to 
Upper Silesia. 

Vi. Out of Siberia. 

1. Why did the United States send its troops 


1. 


into Siberia in August, 1918? Why are 
they being withdrawn? 
2. Do you agree “it would have been 


that 
better if the A Allies had followed the Ameri- 
ean policy” in Russia? 
3. How does the author account for the fal 
ure of Kolchak and of Denikin? 3 
Vil. Our Forward March in Agriculture. 
1. “The Department of Agriceltare has sik- 
teen divisions and two boards,” etc. What: 
are the functions of these TR. ll and 
boards ? : 
2. What agencies of the Department are at: 
work in your community? 
Make a further investigation of one 
more of the following subjects: (a) Dred. 
cation of hog cholera, Texas fever @ 
foot and mouth disease, (b) White scale, 
citrus canker and boll weevil, (c) Durham 
woot and Kaffir corns. 
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“I was astounded at my new power over men and women. 
out of their way to do things for me—they seemed EAGER TO PLEASE ME.” 


The Secret of Makin 9 
People Like You 


7 pong, | people to like ~ is a big help to success—it’s as important as ability,” says this 
man. 


surely did won 


LL the office was talking about it, and 
we were wondering which one of us 
would be the lucky man. 

There was an important job to be filled 
—as Assistant-to-the-President. Accord- 
ing to the general run of salaries in the 
office, this one would easily pay from $7,000 
to $10,000 a year. 

The main requisite, as we understood it, 
was striking personality and the ability to 
meet even the biggest men in their offices, 
their clubs, and their homes, on a basis of 
absolute equality. This the firm consid- 
ered of even more importance than knowl- 
edge of the business. 


OU know just what happens when 

news of this sort gets around an of- 

fice. The boys got to picking the man 
among themselves. They had the choice 
all narrowed down to two men—Harrison 
and myself. That was the way I felt 
about it, too. Harrison was big enough 
for the job, and could undoubtedly make 
a success of it. But, personally, I felt 
that I had the edge on him in lots of ways. 
And I was sure that the firm knew it, too. 

Never shall I forget my thrill of pleasure 
when the president’s secretary came into 
my office with a cheery smile, looked at me 
meaningly, handed me a bulletin and said, 
“Mr. Frazer, here is the news about the 
new  Assistant-to-the-President.” There 
seemed to be a new note of added respect 
in her attitude toward me. I smiled my 
appreciation as she left my desk. 

At last I had come into my own. Never 
did the sun shine so brightly as on that 
morning, and never did it seem so good to 
be alive! These were my thoughts as I 
gazed out of the window, seeing not the 
hurrying throngs, but vivid pictures of my 
new position flashing before me. And then 
for a further joyous thrill I read the bulle- 
tin. It said, “Effective January 1, Mr. 
Henry J. Peters, of our Cleveland office, 
will assume the duties of Assistant-to-the- 
President at the home office.” 


ETERS! Peters!—surely it couldn’t be 
Peters! Why, this fellow Peters was 
only a branch-office salesman. ... Per- 

sonality! Why, he was only five feet four 
inches high, and had no more personality 
than a mouse. Stack him up against a big 
man and he’d look and act like an office 
boy. I knew Peters well and there was 
nothing to him, nothing at all. 

January the 1st came and Peters as- 
sumed his new duties. All the boys were 
openly hostile to him. Naturally, I felt 


ers for him. 


very keenly about it, and didn’t exactly go 
out of my way to make things pleasant for 
him—not exactly ! 

But our open opposition didn’t seem to 
bother Peters. He went right on with his 
work and began to make good. Soon I 
noticed that, despite my feeling against 
him, I was secretly beginning to admire 
him. He was winning over the other boys, 
too. It wasn’t long before we all buried 
our little hatchets and palled up with 
Peters. | 

The funny thing about it was the big 
hit he made with the people we did busi- 
ness with. I never saw anything like it. 
They would come in and write in and 
*phone in to the firm and praise Peters to 
the skies. They insisted on doing business 
with him, and gave him orders of a size 
that made you dizzy to look at. And offers 
of positions!—why, Peters was offered a 
score of fancy-figure positions. 


HAT I couldn’t get into my mind was 
how a little, unassuming, ordinary- 
to-look-at chap like Peters could make 

such a big hit with everyone—especially 
with influential men. He seemed to have 
an uncanny influence over people. The 
masterly Peters of today was an altogether 
different man from the commonplace Peters 
I had first met years ago. I couldn’t quite 
make it out, nor could the other boys. One 
day at luncheon I came right out and asked 
Peters how he did it. I half expected him 
to evade. But he didn’t. He let me in 
on the secret. He said he wasn’t afraid 
to do it as there always was plenty of 
room at the top. 

What Peters told me acted on my mind 
in exactly the same way as when you stand 
on a hill and look through binocular glasses 
at objects in the far distance. Lots ef 
things which I couldn’t see before suddenly 
leaped into my mind with startling clear- 
ness. A new sense of power surged through 
me. And I felt the urge to put it into 
action. 

Within a month I was getting remark- 
able results. I found myself becoming popu- 
lar. I was now able to interest business 
men of importance who had formerly given 
me only a passing nod of acquaintance. I 
was surprised at my ability to “get on” 
with people, and to win their interest and 
friendship. 

I could tell you many similar instances. 
but they all tell the same story—the abil- 
ity to make peovle like you. I don’t take 
any personal credit for what I’ve done. 
All the credit I give to the method Peters 


Eilert Printing Company, Inc., New York 





People actually went 


How he does it—a simple method which anyone can use. 


told me about. We've both told it to lots 
of our friends, and it has helped them won- 
derfully. 

But you want to know how it is done. 
Well, what Peters told me at luncheon 
that day was this: “Get Dr. Blackford’s 
‘Reading Character at Sight.’” I did so. 
This is how I learned to do all the remark- 
able things I’ve told you about. 

You’ve heard of Dr. Blackford, the Mas- 
ter Character Analyst. Many concerns 
will not employ a man without first get- 
ting Dr. Blackford to pass on him. Con- 
cerns such as Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Baker Vawter 
Company, Scott Paper Company and many 
others pay Dr. Blackford large annual fees 
for advice on dealing with human nature. 

So great was the demand for these serv- 
ices that Dr. Blackford could not even 
begin to fill all such engagements. So Dr. 
Blackford has explained the method in a 
simple sSeven-lesson course entitled “Read- 
ing Character at Sight.” Even a half 
hour’s reading of this remarkable course 
will give you an insight into human nature 
and a power over people which will sur- 
prise you. 

Such confidence have the publishers in 
Dr. Blackford’s Course, “Reading Charac- 
ter at Sight,” that they will gladly send 
it to you on approval. Send no money. 
Merely fill in and mail the coupon. The 
complete course will go to you instantly 
on approval, all charges prepaid. Look it 
over thoroughly. See if it lives up to the 
claims made for it. If you do not want 
to keep it, then return it, and the transac- 
tion is closed. And if you decide to keep 
it—as you surely will—then merely remit 
five dollars in full payment. 

Remember, you take no risk, you assume 
no obligation. The entire course goes to 
you on approval. You’ve everything to 
gain—nothing to lose. So mail the coupon 
NOW, while this remarkable offer remains 
open. 





FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. C 119 W. 40th Street, New York 


You may send me Dr. Blackford’s Course of 
seven lessons entitled “Reading Character at 
Sight.” I will either remail the course to you 
within five days after its receipt, or send you 
$5 in full payment of the course. 


PR eee see velen meee «Ind. 2-28-20 
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Correct Lighting 
ill Give You These 


—and more. 


‘Correct lighting,’’says the Electrical World, ‘‘helps build 
up industrial esprit de corps, makes men happier, they take 
more pride in their work anu generally do better all around 
when the light is good.” 


Benjamin Industrial Lighting in many of the foremost 
plants is securing the results stated above. Careful tests have 
proved it. 

From wide general illumination to close-up concentrated 
light there isa Benjamin reflector for the purpose. Scientifi- 
cally designed and sturdily built, Benjamin reflectors are 
needed in every industrial institution not at present enjoying 
the full benefits of correct lighting. 

Information about Benjamin Products or Benjamin Engi- 
neering Service will be sent, on request, to interested exec- 
utives or their engineers, contractors or architects. 


Address requests for information to Advertising De- 
partment, 806 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Sales and Distribution Offices: 
247 W. 17th St., New York 806 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 590 Howard St., San Francisco 


The Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
The Benjamin Electric, Ltd., London, England 


ENJAMIN 


Makers Of Things More Useful 












Benjamin-Starrett Panel Boards represent the most advanced state of modern Pane 
Board construction. They occupy tess space than azy other panel bourd. Lightest 
in wetght—ample in material. Benjamin-Starrett Panel Boards are quickiy placed 
in the electrual contractors’ hands ready for immediate mstailation. Order 
Benjamin-Starrett Panel Boards 1n connection with ail correct Industrial Lighting 
installations for iong, satisfactory service, safety and fine appearance. 
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